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Northern Assurance 
Field Conference 
Held In New York 


Eastern and Southern Specials 
Discuss Conditions Seen in 


Their Field 
MEET NEW U. S. ATTORNEY 


Three New Speckle, Including Son 
of Ralph B. Ives, Intro- 
duced to Confreres 


Eastern and Southern field men of the 
Northern Assurance were in New York 
this week attending a conference which 
began on Tuesday and continued for 
several days. Conditions throughout the 
territory were discussed in an interest- 
ing fashion by the special agents. They 
also met the new United States Attorney 
of the company, Robert P. Barbour. 

It was also the first gathering around 
the Northern Assurance board of several 
new field men who have been added to 
the strong field force of the company. 
Evidently high executives of fire insur- 
ance companies have a lofty regard for 
their own business and steadfast faith in 
the future of fire insurance and the op- 
portunities afforded for a career therein, 
judging by the number of these young 
men who have adopted insurance as their 
profession. One of these at the confer- 
ence this week, which was held at the 
Lawyers’ Club, is Louis Ives, son of 
Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna 
Insurance Co. Mr. Ives was formerly 
with the New England Fire Insurance 
Exchange and is now traveling in Con- 
necticut and Vermont for the Northern. 


Two Other New Specials 


Another special who was introduced 
was R. W. Turner, who formerly trav- 
eled in Florida for the American Eagle 
and who will cover the same state for 
the Northern. He joined the latter com- 
pany this week. Another new special 
agent is Augustus Perow, who will have 
charge of Maine with headquarters in 
3ath. Another new face was J. H. 
Thornton, who has been with the North- 
ern less than a year and covers Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

The special agents also met for the 
first time Bernard Graham, who is now 
in charge of the local department of the 
company. 

In a talk to the field men, U. S. Man- 
ager Martin told of the recent trip to 
this country of the general manager, Mr. 
Mackay, and said that he knew the latter 
Tegretted very much that it was not 
Practical to have held the conference 
while he was in this country recently. 
Mr. Mackay worked very hard while 
here, traveling extensively, and was 
rushed for time. In talking of the new 
United States attorney, Mr. Martin told 
of his long acquanitance with him, which 
has extended over a period of a quarter 


(Continued on page 24) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 












































. In the ring it is the man with the punch who wins out. In the business of life 
insurance selling the man with the punch is usually successful. Given the aid of a 
company with a punch and his success is assured. 


Here is one reason why International Lifemen are uniformly successful. They 
represent a company that is “there” to use their own language. They know that the 
International Life is constantly anticipating the needs of their prospective clients and 
assureds, that it is making up-to-date insurance contracts, and that it is rendering 
real service to both policyholders and agents. 

The spirit, virility, and punch of the 


; t p : erganization is contageous, and every 
worthwhile agent is imbued with this same i 


spirit and this same punch. 


There is a place in this company for men who are alive and realize the need of 
representing a company with a punch. 


Fastest Growing Company in the Mississippi Valley 


International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, Vice President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice President and General Manager Agents 






































Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 


This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
teg.ity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
tives with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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Inheritance Tax 
Coverage Brought 
Down To Date 


New Manual Put Out by Tax 
Expert; Ways Insurance 
Fits Into Cases ais 


HOW STATE TAXES DIFFER 


Results in States Depend Upon 
Designation of Beneficiary; 
Rates and Exemptions 


Life insurance for inheritance tax pur- 
poses has come to be one of the most 
important features of adequate insurance 
protection and althought the subject has 
many technical phases, every life insurance 
salesman should have at least a general 
knowledge of the operation of inheritance 
taxes. One of the most recent discussions 
of the effects of inheritance taxes and the 
application of life insurance has been pre- 
pared for A. H. Curtis & Co., general 
agents at Boston for the New England 
Mutual Life, by Edward A. Madden of 
Boston, a young man who is developing as 
an inheritance tax expert. This tax manual 
brings the subject right down to date. 


Much Depends on Beneficiary 


The taxation of insurance is limited to 
the Federal Government and the state of 
residence. If made payable to a named 
beneficiary, $40,000 of life insurance may 
be excluded from the gross estate under 
the Federal tax. The recent decision by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Frick Case held that life insurance taken 
out before February 24, 1919, and made 
payable to a named beneficiary, should 
not be included in the gross estate of a de- 
cedent who died prior to June 2, 1924. 

As in the case of the Federal Estate 
Tax, the taxation of life insurance by the 
domicile state depends upon one main fac- 
tor—the beneficiary. As a rule life insur- 
ance payable to the estate or to the ex- 
ecutor is taxable. Insurance made pay- 
able to a named beneficiary is not subject 
to tax by the state of residence, with the 
exception of the following: 


States That Differ < 


1. Arkansas taxes all life insurance 
proceeds excepting where made payable 
to the widow, a direct descendant or 
ascendant. 


2. Tennessee taxes all life insurance 


proceeds excepting where made pay- 
able to direct descendants, ascendants, 
husband or wife. 

3. Mississippi taxes all life insurance 
proceeds excepting $20,000, which is ex- 
empt if payable to a named beneficiary. 

4. Montana taxes all life insurance 
proceeds excepting $50,000, which is ex- 
empt if made payable to a named bene- 
ficiary. 


5. Wisconsin taxes all life insurance 
proceeds, regardless of the beneficiary, 
If life insurance is made payable to 


(Continued on page 10) 
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BROADCAST NO. 15 





This Is The Day Of The 


Trained Life Insurance Man 











1—The next Training class of the Hart & Eubank Agency 
starts on September Ist. 


2—Mr. Raymond G. Gregory, formerly associated with 
Dr. Charles Rockwell on the faculty of the Insurance 


School of the University of Pittsburgh, will be in 
charge of this class. 


3—A Practical course in Life Insurance, as well as Acci- 


dent and Health Insurance, will be given, extending 
over a period of four weeks. 


4—It is desired that those interested in enrolling for this 
class communicate with Mr. Raymond G. Gregory at 
the Hart & Eubank office, phone Beekman 9000. 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Community Solvency 
Through Insurance 


BANKERS CHANGE VIEWPOINT 





Look Upon Expenditures for Life In- 
surance Protection as Stimulus 
Rather than Check on Saving 





Life insurance as a medium for securing 
the solvency of a community is an unusual 
approach to the subject discussed recent- 
ly by Angus Allmond, superintendent of 
agencies in western territory for the Re 
Life of There was a 
time when many bankers honestly believed 
that if they encouraged the customers of 
their banks to buy life insurance they 
would actually injure their banking busi 
ness by causing the financial resources of 
the community to be reduced through the 
withlrawal of money required for life 
insurance premiums, pointed out Mr. All 
mond. But that day has long since passed. 
Today the well-posted, up-to-date bank 
ergs arq doing everything they can in 
reason, to encourage their customers, as 
well as others, to take out life insurance, 
if they can get it. 


liance Pittsburgh. 


The amount of life insurance carried by 
the citizens of any community determines 
more than anything else, just how sol 
vent that community is financially, and 
morally as well. Bankers know that when 
anyone in a community dies without life 
insurance, his estate is usually insolvent. 
His home is sold to meet the mortgage; 
the family is scattered and _ frequently 
wrecked morally, as well as otherwise, be- 
cause of lack of home influences, and 
whatever the deceased may owe to those 
in the community usually has to be marked 
off with other bad debts. 

Some years ago, a great epidemic swept 
over this country, carrying off many of 
the strongest and best young men in every 
community said Mr. Allmond. In_ the 
midst of that epidemic, a banker wrote 
requesting me to send into his community 
a reliable, energetic insurance agent, as he 
wished that community made solvent. 
That banker had the “big idea.’ But it 
is a dangerous thing for bankers to put 
off the encouraging of their customers 
to buy life insurance until an epidemic 
strikes their community as life insurance 
can only be gotten when the applicant is 
in good health. 

Reliable statistics show that 85 persons 
out of every 100 dying in the United 
States today, do not leave any estate, aside 
from their life insurance, which is a 
mightly good reason why bankers should 
use their tremendous influence to encourage 
the carrying of life insurance policies by 
their customers, as well as others. 

A pamphlet recently published by a bank 
with assets of over $148,000,000, which 
Starts off by saying: 

“Being in a position to know so much 
of the ups and downs, the successes and 
failures, whichshave attended many people 
with whom it comes in daily contact, this 
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sentatives.” 


HARTFORD 








Policyholder’s Comment :— 


“That four generations, my 
writer, his sons, and a grandson carried poli- 
cies in the Connecticut Mutual . . . ” is 
“testimony to the high standard of service ren- 
dered by the Company and the honorable and 
courteous treatment received from its repre- 


A Policyholders’ Company 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1925 


father, the 


CONNECTICUT. 

















bank believes in life insurance for many 
reasons, some of which are: 

“Few men complete their life work. 
Most men die in the midst of their activi- 
ties, leaving incompleted tasks, half-ful- 
filled plans.” 

“Very likely in today’s paper 
recorded the death of a man, whose fam- 
ily lives in a mortgaged home, and who 
hadn’t gotten around yet to the important 
matter of adequately insuring his life. 
What a difference it would have made 
to his family had there been a life insur- 
ance policy which would have freed that 
home from debt!” 

“Every day witnesses the passing of men, 
who, in life, had prospered fairly well, 
but had carried obligations, which, at the 
final reckoning of their estates, wiped out 
their equities.” 

Consider the prosperous business con 
cern, the success of which rests largely 
on the life and health of one man. There 
are many ‘one man’ businesses. The house 
has occasion frequently to use a credit line 
ai. the bank. In granting credit, the bank 
foc's much more secure, and considers 
loans, with much more favor, if the life 
of the strong man in the business is in 
sured in its favor. 

“1, growing ‘cash surrender value’ in 
business men’s policy, indeed in any one’s 
policy, is an asset which may legitimately 
appear in a statement of assets. Going 
without life insurance is placing a great 
burden of risk upon one’s enterprises. 
Carrying as good a line of insurance as 
one prudently can, will often save to his 
impaired assets. Waiting till we ‘can af 
ford’ insurance entails hazards that the 
prudent, serious-minded person will avoid. 

“Paying the premiums into the bank in 


Was. 


easy installment is the best 
vide the premiums.” 

You will see from the last paragraph 
quoted above, that this great bank with 
over 148 millions of dollars of assets, is 
taking the trouble to encourage the pub- 
lic against the day when those premiums 
fall due. I believe that the day is fast 
coming when bankers everywhere — will 
make a practice of trying to get as many 
people as possible to open up insurance 
accounts with their banks, so that in 
surance premiums can be paid promptly 
when due and the solvency of the great 
estates of the people doing business through 
the banks would thereby be greatly in- 
creased and the financial strength of the 
community enhanced. 


way to pro 


TO COVER CENTRAL JERSEY 


M. C. White Appointed Agency Man- 
ager by the Equitable of Iowa; 
Headquarters at New Brunswick 
The Equitable Life of Iowa has ap 
pointed Merton C. White agency manager 
for the company for central New Jersey 
including the counties of Middlesex, Union, 


Somerset, Monmouth, Tlunterdon and 
Warren. Mr. White’s headquarters will 
be at New Brunswick: He has been con 


nected with the Northwestern Mutual for 
hive years doing special agency work. 


BIG RISE IN COMPANY STOCK 

The stocks of the Connecticut life insur 
ance companies had another boom period 
last week when Connecticut General sold 
at $1,500 a share, Travelers at $1,400 and 
Aetna Life at $1,150. One year ago 
Connecticut General sold at about $800. 


Manhattan Life Plans 
Its 75th Anniversary 


$100,000 CLUB ALSO TO MEET 
Three-Day Cantiennm Here Starting 
August 19; Vice-President Bragg 
in Charge 





Plans are now under way for the cele- 
bration of the 75th Diamond Jubilee an- 
niversary of the Manhattan Life, begin- 
ning August 19, to last three days. The 
$100,000 Club conference will also be 
held at this time at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, and will be attended by managers 
and agents who qualify from all parts 
of the country. According to tentative 
plans outlined by James Elton Bragg, 
new vice-president and agency manager, 
the men will meet at the home office the 
first day to be received in the board of 
directors’ room by the officers, after 
which they will adjourn to the business 
sessions at the Astor. It will be Mr. 
Bragg’s first opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the field force, his official 
duties with the Manhattan Life having 
commenced August 1. It is his purpose 
after the convention to spend some time 
in visiting the various agencies of the 
company so as to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the personnel of the field 
organization. Mr. Bragg will take charge 
of the business sessions of the $100,000 
Club and is working up a splendid pro- 
gram which will include several social 
events as well as interesting and prac- 
tical salesmanship topics. 

One of the Nation’s Pioneers 

The Manhattan Life began writing 
business on August 1, 1850, at a time 
when the country was just beginning to 
grow. But few companies have served 
the nation for so many years of contin- 
uous performance, the oldest American 
company having started business but 
seven years before the Manhattan did. 
Its St. Louis agency was established in 
1851 and the first agency contract for 
San Francisco was dated 1862. On De- 
cember 31, 1924, it had total admitted 
assets of $19,201,065 and a surplus, as- 
signed and unassigned, of $1,329,438. Its 
premium income for 1924 was $2,150,915, 
the total income being $3,334,586. The 
total payments to policyholders last year 
was $2,697,259 and the total disburse- 
ments for the year amounted to $3,677,- 
672. The agents of the company paid 
for $10,419,975 of new insurance, mak- 
ing the total in force up to December 
31, 1924, of $76,037,635. 


REJOINS GRAY AGENCY 

Henry G. Cundell, formerly agency su- 
pervisor in the Harry F. Gray general 
agency in New York, and for the past 
year and a half in the agency depart- 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
at Hartford, has returned to field work 
with the Gray Agency. The change 
was one desired by Mr. Cundell and he 
left the home office with the best wishes 
of the company and a tribute to his work 
in the eastern field. 








We Announce the Following Appointments : 


ALBERT E. WARBURTON 
HORACE V. BONKER 
THORNTON W. JENNESS 


WE BELIEVE THIS TO BE THE FOUNDATION OF A WONDERFUL ORGANIZATION 


JOSHUA B. CLARK and PAUL C. SANBORN 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


50 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENCY MANAGER 
AGENCY INSTRUCTOR 
AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 


The Honor Mark of a Real Agency 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


representing 
A Friendly Company 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Twenty-five Church Street New York 


The Golden Rule is a good business proposition. 
Friendliness is a good business proposition. 


This Company and this Agency are endeavoring to live both in their 
relations with producers and users of life insurance. Not because they 
are good business propositions but because they are RIGHT. 


And because we do live these principles, and not simply an outward 
mantle of good business appearance of them, we are finding that they 
wear remarkably well with the producing and insuring public. 


We offer more than Service, which has become hackneyed by over adver- 
tising. We offer sympathetic interest in all the problems of the business. 
No man’s case becomes a piece of ink stained paper to us. It is always a 
live compelling issue with a deserving agent and a deserving insured 
behind it, each with his interest to be properly conserved. 


And upon 
delivery of the policy, our responsibility is only begun. 


E:mergencies make friendships. We ask the opportunity to make good in an 
emergency—of Time, of Underwriting, of Information. And a friendship 
will have been founded. 


This Agency invests in Education, Complete Courses for both Full Time 
and Brokerage Associates; in “leads,” having distributed thousands of 
them free of cost since its inception; in any practical plan that is building 
business because we are interested in permanent steady producers and will 
take infinite pains in their development. We protect their interest by a 
vested uniform contract. ; 


Ask any good life Agent or Broker if this is a friendly 


Company and if this Agency employs the Golden Rule. 
We will be content with his answer. 


JULY PAID BUSINESS — 1,675,415 


Telephone: Rector 5112-3-4 
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Success With a 
Young Men’s Agency 


PERSONNEL OF ONE CALIBER 








How Members of Paul F. Clark Agency 
Were Selected and Reasons for 
Keeping to One Type 





The methods employed that have re- 
sulted in making the Paul F. Clark Gen- 
eral Agency of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life in Boston one of the most re- 
markable in development and produc- 
tion, are explained by Mr. Clark in the 
July number of the Quarterly Review 
issued by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford. There are 
two general types of general agencies, 
says Mr. Clark, the “Quantity Produc- 
tion Agency” in which immediate pro- 
duction is the main objective and the 
kind of agency that attempts primar- 
ily to enlist in its ranks a selected group 
of representatives, with the feeling that 
with the proper material and training 
the production will take care of itself. 
Mr. Clark’s agency was built along the 
latter lines. 

A properly regulated and progressive 
organization will naturally attract the 
attention of not only men seeking a berth 
of that kind, but also of bankers, law- 
yers and others who are constantly be- 
ing consulted for advice on the question 
of vocation, says Mr. Clark in explaining 
his methods. Indeed, it should be the ob- 
ject of the general agent to encourage 
such a regard in every possible way 
although the best way, of course, is to 
earn it first and later capitalize it. 

As to the careful selection of men, the 
judgment of one executive is far from 
infallible. In fact, one of the well- 
known deans among the Life Insurance 
general agents recently made the state- 
ment: “The more experience I have in 
attempting to judge the ability of a pros- 
pective agent, the less confidence I have 
in that judgment.” Here, a prospective 
agent is required to interview, if prac- 
ticable, five executives; and before he 
is offered a contract at least three of 
these executives must state positively 
that they approve his admission. So far 
as the author knows, this system is em- 
ployed in no other organization of its 
kind. It has met here with a co-opera- 
tive spirit on the part of the applicant . 
and has had the best of results. 

A prospective agent on his first inter- 
view is required to complete a carefully 
drawn up experience record. This form, 
when filled out, gives as complete a picture 
of the prospect as it is possible to put 
on paper. After the applicant has be- 
come associated with the organization, 
this form serves as a reference for sta- 
tistical or other information which the 
agency may require from time to time. 

The Paul F. Clark Agency is a young 
men’s group. Recent statistics showed 
the average agent to be slightly in excess 
of twenty-nine years of age. This is 
not entirely the result of chance for 
experience would seem to indicate that 
the uphill fight in the early years of 
this business was generally too much of 
a grade for the average man of over 
thirty-five, who usually at such an age 
has the burden and the responsibilities 
of a family. The word “burden” is here 
used with all due consideration, because 
the authors are of the opinion that suc- 
cess and maintenance of proper mental 
attitude in this, or in any other business, 
is achieved better through positive stim- 
uli generated within the individual him- 
self, than through negative stimuli gen- 
erated by outside sources, such as re- 
sponsibilities to others. We believe, how- 
ever, that a married man with sufficient 
capital to carry him in an emergency 
for a period of six months or a year has 
at least as good a chance as the single 
man who has no home obligations. 

There are, of course, an unlimited 
number of indicators whereby a man’s 
qualifications for this business may be 
determined. Some of those which should 


What Do You Sell? 


Service, Company, or Policy | 


—which? 


All three are important, of course. But to our mind 
the policy is especially so. 
actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite 
you to consider seriously the United Life policy, “A 


Policy You Can Sell.” 


EEO WHEE BI ikke i bck Cee cccudine $ 5,000 
AD GECIGONEOE GAOUN 60 064.6 ce he cturceens 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths.........cccceees 15,000 


Accidental | Benefits $50 } 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 





| ALL IN ONE POLICY 


{f you agree that the 


per WEEK. 














If there is an opportunity open in your town, our 
Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will tell you 
all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 





UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


|| Inquire! 





be watched for in particular, are listed 
below, without any attempt at order of 
precedence: 

1. Alertness—a. Mental; b. Physical. 

2. Integrity. 

3. Personality and Adaptability. 

4. Connections—a. Personal; b. Busi- 
ness. 

5. Background—a. Family; b. Edu- 
cational; c. Business. 

6. Appearance 

7. Personal Finances. 

In this particular agency there are ab- 
solutely no financial advances made to 
the agents; therefore, an applicant must 
be able to assure the executive staff that 
he has sufficient backlog to provide his 
minimum living expenses for a_ period 
of at least six months, in order to an- 
ticipate any possible emergencies which 
may arise—such as, sickness, operations, 
etce.—which might otherwise place him 
in a dependent position with all the re- 
sultant mental drag and consequent non- 
production which always follows. This 
last issue many managers are unwilling 
to face. It has been the experience of 
this agency that a high percentage of 
those who have left the business have 
done so, because their finances would 
not permit them to “stand the gaff.” 


New Hampshire 


———————————— 


EXTRA DIVIDEND HELPS SALES 





National Life of Vermont Gains Over 
1924; Preparing Now for $250,000 
Club Meeting 
The extra dividend which the National 
Life of Vermont is extending to its policy- 
holders this year has been productive of 
considerable new business because the 
agents have adopted the practice of de- 
livering the extra dividend checks person- 
ally to their clients. This dividend amounts 
to 20% of the regular dividend, and in 
addition the company declared an increase 
in the regular scale the first of the year. 
The paid production for June was $7,- 
021,630, a gain over June, 1924 of $2,- 
099,787. The paid production for the first 
half of 1925 was $36,883,238, a gain of $6,- 
707,857 over the first six months of 1924. 
Plans are now being made for the an- 
nual meeting of the $250,000 Club which 
will be held on August 26 and 27 at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. It is expected that the 
attendance will be about 400. Observance 
of the 75th anniversary of the company 

will also be held at this time. 








Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational 
methods affords every opportunity to its rep- 
resentatives to so fit themselves that they may 
be competent to give sound advice to their 


clients along Life Insurance lines. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 








Distribution of 
Premium Made Clear 


DIVIDENDS AND NET COST 





Technicalities About Policies Treated in 
an Interesting Way for Informa- 
tion of Agents 

A manual for the instruction of agents 
on the technicalities of dividends, reserves, 
distribution of premium and similar sub- 
jects has been prepared by Actuary J. P. 
Yort of the Acacia Mutual Life of Wash- 
ington. The subject matter is made in- 
teresting as well as instructive and is 
reproduced in part in the following 
paragraphs. 

Sources of Income 

Leaving out of consideration smaller 
items that are of little importance, we can 
say that a life insurance company has only 
two sources of income: the premium and 
the interest on its funds. 

Premium Income 

From the premium income must first 
be set aside the amount required by law 
as a reserve to take care of future death 
claims; the balance is then available to pay 
the current year’s death claims, to pay ex- 
penses, and for surplus or dividends, 

Reserves 

The amount that shall be set aside as 
reserve depends mostly on the form of 
policy. If the policy is one of the high- 
priced forms as 10 Payment Life, the 
reserve requirements are high, while on 
Term Policies there is hardly any reserve 
at all; it also depends on the age of the 
insured, and the age of the policy. 

High and Low Premiums 

The reserve requirements are the same 
for all companies, without regard to 
whether they charge a high premium or 
not. (There is a little difference in valua- 
tion basis of the various States, but that 
can be left out of consideration for this 
investigation). If a company charges high 
premiums, it will, therefore, have a larger 
amount left for death claims, expenses and 
dividends than the company that charges 
low premiums. 

Low Premium Company 

Here are a few examples showing how 

it works out in a low premium company: 
Age at Issue 35—Third Year 


Amount to Balance 
Be Set Aside for Death 


Policy Annual as Reserve Claims and 
Form Premium (Approximate) Expenses 
W. L. ........$23.64 $11.70 $11.94 
y'| 3 al oer 31.36 19.68 11.68 
LD oa Serres 37.19 25.70 11.49 
1) al pal Serer ee 49.30 38.19 11.11 
Ae’. Ba cixews 44.09 33.25 11.44 
|g Fea aay 11.91 0.48 11.43 


The amount that shall be set aside as 
reserve varies according to the policy form, 
so that the balance left is practically the 
same for any form of policy. It will also 
seem reasonable that the premium ought 
to be adjusted in such a manner that the 
amount available for Death Claims . and 
Expenses will be the same, because there 
is no reason to expect more deaths on 
one kind of policy than on another, nor 
does the expense of handling the policies 
vary. Some difference can be justified on 
limited payment policies, if such additional 
premium is accumulated to pay for the 
expense, when there is no more premium 
payable. 

Reserve and Mortality Higher at 
Older Ages 

If we would compare different ages, the 
premium and reserve would be different, 
and that portion of the premium available 
for death claims and expenses increases 
with the increasing age, as for instance: 


Whole Life Issued at Age of 55 


Third Year 
Antal Prem. <<< cenctcesocens $53.29 
To be set aside as reserve........ 26.14 


Balance for Death Claims and Ex- 
Pt OCCT OPC ETS (eee $27.15 
This is only what you would expect, as 

the death rate is higher at the older age, 
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Features of Ohio’s 
Agents’ License Law 


CONDITIONS MORE STRINGENT 


Now Effective Providing for Licenses 
For All Persons Selling Life Insur- 
ance There 


The new law agents’ license law is now 


in effect in Ohio. Under the practice 
heretofore, agents for life insurance 
companies automatically were licensed 


by the division upon the designation of 
such agents by the company. Since such 
licenses for the current agency year are 
in effect until April 1, 1926, all agents 
licensed prior to and whose licenses are 
still in effect July 10, 1925, will serve 
without further authority until April 1, 
1926, unless any such licenses mean- 
time are cancelled for cause. 

No person after July 10, 1925, may be- 
come an agent for a life insurance com- 
pany unless licensed by this division. A 
form will be supplied on request on which 
to make application. 

No agent for a life insurance company 
who may have been designated prior to 
July 10, 1925, will receive, as a matter 
of course, a license for the agency year 
beginning April 1, 1926, but every such 
person will be required to submit an ap- 
plication early in 1926 on the form pro- 
vided by this division. 

Since insurance auditors, abstractors, 
counsellors or analysts heretofore have 
not been required to be licensed, no 
person will act in all or any of such 
capacities after July 10, 1925, unless such 
person, having applied for a license to 
so act on a form to be furnished by the 
Division, receives such license. The ex- 
piration date of all such licenses is the 
last day of February after issue. 





WAS 88 YEARS OLD 
Death of Charles E. Gilbert, Secretary 
of Aetna Life; Had Been With 
Company Since 1868 
Charles E. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, died a 
few days ago of a complication of di 
seases brought on by advanced age. He 
was 88 years old and had served the 
Aetna Life since 1868, first as account- 
ant, then as cashier, then as assistant 

secretary, and finally as secretary. 

Mr. Gilbert was of the eighth genera- 
tion of American Gilberts, tracing his 
ancestry in England back to about 1475. 
He was born in Connecticut and as a 
young man he entered the dry goods 
business. His partner died, leaving the 
firm insolvent. Mr. Gilbert settled all 
the obligations and became a clerk to 
the man who bought the stock. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Gilbert entered 
the employ of the Aetna Live Stock 
Insurance Co. as a bookkeeper, and a 
few months later changed to the Aetna 
Life. Throughout the fifty-seven years 
he served the latter company, he found 
time to take an active part in various 
civic and military enterprises. He was 
an original member of the old City 
Guard, a member of the Foot Guard, 
first as adjutant and later as major of 
its veteran corps, and a trustee of the 
Foot Guard Armory, all of Hartford. 

The honorary pallbearers were Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
Jr. William E. A. Bulkeley, Frank 
Bushnell, Olin H. Clark, Samuel G. 
Dunham, John O. Enders, Joel E. Eng- 
lish, Alfred B. Gillett, Kendrick A. Lu- 
ther, Judge L. P. Waldo, John M. Park- 
er, Waldo S. Pratt, Charles H. Reming- 
ton and Charles S. Williams. 


SUCCESS WITH LETTERS 


Equitable Society Reports Good Results 
From Campaign Using Business 
Insurance Circular Letters 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has had good results recently in the use 
of business insurance letters. About 
$300,000 was written as a direct result 
of circular letters during June. The So- 
ciety comments in “Agency Items” as 

follows: 

“We are as firm as ever in our belief 
that letter writing will not write life 
insurance, and that professional life un- 
derwriting requires personal presentation 
of the subject in an eye to eye, heart 
to heart fashion. The most that a letter 
can do is to prepare the way, diploma- 
tically and tactfully, for the visit of the 
Society’s emissary who is especially 
equipped to render service along the 
line suggested.” 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL CLAIMS 


New Paid for Life ieenenane Exceeds 
Last Year by 25%; July Increase 
More by 91% 


The total amount of new business issued 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life during 
the first seven months of the year exceeds 
by practically 25% the amount issued 
during the similar period in 1924. Accord- 
ing to the company’s records on July 31 the 
total amount of issued business for the 
year amounted to $75,977,207 as compared 
with $60,787,562 in 1924 or a gain for the 
lirst seven months of $15,189,645. 

A better record for new business was 
made in July during which time the com- 
pany issued $11,073,797 as compared with 
$5,810,502 during July 1924 or an increase 
of practically 91%. 


NOW OLMSTED-HAMLIN CO. 

Occasioned by the recent death of 
George H. Olmsted, the name of the firm 
of Olmsted Bros. & Co., general agents 
of the National Life of Vermont, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been changed to Olmsted- 
Hamlin Co., thus including the name of 
i. B. Hamlin, who has been a member of 
the firm and manager of the agency for 
about twenty years. lle will continue as 
such and there will be no other change 
in the operation of the business. 

Up to this time the office has been 
writing $1,000,000 a month since the first 
of the year in its territory, Ohio and 
Indiana 


PHOENIX CHANGES UP-STATE 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has estab- 
lished a new agency at Syracuse under the 
management of G. Frank Kelsey, who was 
formerly with the Buffalo agency. Mr. 
Kelsey has been with the company since 
1919. 

The territory comprised in the Syracuse 
agency, including Onondaga and Oswego 
counties, was formerly part of that covered 
by Albany, but the company believes that 
the outlook for the district warrants a 
separate agency. 

Olean has also been set aside from the 
Rochester district of which Manager 
IKxdmonds is in charge, and Jay L. Lee has 
been appointed manager. 


A TOUCH OF BEAUTY 
The Central States Life of St. Louis has 
had prepared a booklet of beautiful etch- 
ings of its home office interior and archi- 
tectural detail, which the company is send- 
ing to its policyholders. The booklet is a 
touch of sheer beauty. 
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Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


10£--107 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Keteblished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











of the new business is- 


5 2 4% sued by The Northwest- 


ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 


was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
The Policyholders Company 





The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 

















| W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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How the Travelers 
Recruits Its Force 


OWN ORGANIZATION AS SOURCE 


_—— 


Makes No Special Effort to Get College 
Graduates; Why Turnover is 
So Heavy 





The question of whether college grad- 
uates make good life insurance salesmen 
is very timely just now because the 1925 
crop of graduates are looking for the 
best opportunities available to them and 
the managers and general agents of the 
life insurance companies are also scout- 
ing for good material to build up their 
agency staffs. An interesting discus- 
sion of this question appears in “Print- 
ers’ Ink” in which Superintendent of 
Instruction Denniston of the Travelers 
says: 

“The training system of The Travelers 
has been in operation since 1903 so that 
a very large percentage of the new re- 
cruits to our sales and service organiza- 
tions come to us through leads from 
men already in our service, that is, with 
the exception of one or two years we 
have not made any definite effort to 
round up college men during the last 
ten or twelve years. 

“Our experience in selecting salesmen 
has brought us to a definite decision re- 
specting recent college graduates— 
namely, that with very rare exceptions 
we will not employ such men for sales 
work. However, the diversification of 
activities of a multiple line insurance 
company are such as to enable us to 
take on, each year, a reasonable number 
of recent college graduates who are given 
an opportunity to mature and prove 
their worth in the various service divi- 
sions such as branch office accounting, 
claim investigation, group service, and 
inspection work preparatory to safety 
engineering. As the company has eighty- 
seven branch offices under the direct 
control of the company located in the 
leading cities of the cuontry, and as 
many more general and district agencies, 
and more than 100 claim-paying stations, 
you may readily surmise that each one 
of these offices attracts a reasonable 
number of young men from their respec- 
tive localities. 

“We make no special drive to secure 
college graduates but quite naturally, a 
very high percentage of the men are 
directed to our organization largely be- 
cause of the diversification of opportun- 
ity and the recognized thoroughness of 
its system. More than 90 per cent of 
our sales managers in our branches, 
chief adjusters, supervising inspectors 
and field service supervisors have worked 
their way to their present positions and 
a very large percentage of them never 
worked for anybody else but The Trav- 
elers. Quite naturally, they are on the 
lookout for men of their own calibre 
who are willing to do the same thing. 

“To answer how well college men have 
turned out would be a long story and 
I could not express the consensus of 
opinion in our home office and branch 
offices without repeating the general 
opinion wherever I find this subject 
discussed—namely, that college grad- 
uates, generally speaking, are just hu- 
man beings who hold, for a year or two, 
an exaggerated opinion of their value 
to business. But this company, like 
most others, is.quite willing to take on 
a number of young men each year 
knowing that the turnover is likely to 
be high but that we owe it to these 
young men and our self-preservation to 
give them every opportunity to find 
their proper field of activity and when 
once determined, to advance them to 
positions of responsibility as rapidly as 
they are able to prove their value to the 
organization. 


Aptitude Tests 


“Some day, an aptitude test may be 
developed by our psychologists that will 


be practical and workable but until that 
time we will have to be content with the 
natural law of selection and await the 
development of those intangible psychic 
qualities which even the most enthusias- 
tic psychologists admit cannot be meas- 
ured. They think intelligence can be 
measured but the extent to which any 
individual may use this intelligence is 
an unknown quantity. So far, The 
Travelers has been content, and I might 
say, highly pleased with the results ob- 
tained from the old method of building 
its organization from within and attract- 
ing new material through the best me- 
dium of all—contented employees. 

“T have the feeling that the present 
attempts to classify intelligence is a 
major cause for the unrest (unwilling- 
ness to stick—too often I fear) which 
forms an excuse for frequent changes. 
There are a few old-fashioned adages 
that need to be studied and constantly 
applied; one is especially apt in this dis- 
cussion—‘Success is not so much in do- 
ing what we like to do, but in liking 
what we have to do.’ It is rare that we 
find a young person ‘called’ to do a 
specific line of work. To paraphrase— 
many are called but few are up and 
doing, ready for any fate; learning to 
labor, learning to wait.” 





TRIBUTE TO LATE W. M. WOOD 





Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in Memorial Recounts Work 
and Fine Qualities of Manager 


The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ 
Association paid a tribute to the career 
and fine qualities of the late W. M. 
Wood, manager at Pittsburgh for the 
United States Life, who died recently. 
A committee composed of Charles W. 
Scovel, W. M. Furey and H. O. Snyder 
prepared a memorial of which the fol- 
lowing are excerpts: 

The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ 
Association records with deepest sor- 
row the sudden death of William Mead 
Wood, friend of us all, fellow-member 
since 1897, whose continuous official 
service of twenty-three years, first as 
secretary and then as chairman of the 
Executive Committee, has been the one 
most constant and efficient factor in 
the activity and growth of our associa- 
tion. He died while visiting Erie, his 
tormer home, July 16, 1925, aged sixty- 
seven years. 

He had a genius for friendship; he 
loved human contacts. His ever-ready 
sympathy, helpfulness and camaraderie 
were unfeiged, innate. His friends were 
his jewels, whether bootblacks or bank 
presidents, shriners or underwriters. 
No other man was greeted with his first 
name by so many life insurance men 
from Maine to California as was “Billy” 
Wood. Through more than a quarter 
century he attended every annual con- 
vention of the National Association, 
where he was usually a member, often 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
besides serving many years on the Exec- 
utive Committee and two terms as 
treasurer. Always he would accept any 
working job in the background, but 
never, though often urged, would he 
let himself be cast for the conspicuous 
role, local or national. 

Starting as an industrial agent 
among lowly homes, he steadily rose to 
become a trusted adviser to men of af- 
fairs and was among the first to place 
hundreds of thousands of insurance on 
a single life. In the bygone days when 
competition was ofter unscrupulous and 
at best destructive, his very nature held 
him true to the square deal, while his 
sagacity made him a pioneer in doing 
business on the non-competitive, pro- 
fessional service basis that spells effi- 
ciency and success. Such a life of real 
service and achievement, personally 
woven into the hearts of so many men, 
keeps radiating its influence deeper and 
farther than many another emblazoned 
high in the halls of fame. 
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When this cartoon appeared 10 
millions were still needed. 


Barely 10 working days remained. 
A Million a Day! 


—and everybody getting ready to 
leave for the Convention at 
Estes Park, June 27. 


It seemed impossible! 


But the Home Office, familiar 
with the spirit that prevails 
in the Union Central Agency 
Force, was confident. 


“If our Agents resolve to com- 
plete 100 millions in six 
months they'll do so,’”’ declared 
Vice-President 
George L. Williams. 


—And They Did! 


This established a new record of 


achievement and represented an 
increase of 26% over 1924. 


The Union Central 


Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Remarkable Case of 
Building Up a Line 


STARTED WITH ‘SMALL POLICY 


Leo D. Ruthonsios + Wilmington Has 
Interesting Case of Former Plumber's 
oan Now Rich 


A remarkable case : el building up a 
line of insurance protection on a pros- 
pect starting with a small policy has been 
handled by Leo D. Rothensies, general 


agent for the Penn Mutual Life at Wil- 
mington, Del. His prospect was a rich 
manufacturer, who when a boy was a 


plumber’s helper, and who because he 
had a creative brain which invented a 
now famous valve, and because he had 
a business brain that showed him how 
to exploit it, in the course of a few 
years became financially independent. 

The prospect had $214,000 in force, 
and a pending application to another 
company for $20,000—$234,000 in all. He 
wanted to bring the total to $250,000, 
but would not give Mr. Rothensies an 
application for the needed $16,000 until 
the pending $20,000 had been delivered, 
probably two days later. When Mr. 
Rothensies called he found that the other 
agent had brought an extra $10,000 along 
with his $20,000, and the prospect took it 
because he liked the man and therefore 
did not want to disappoint him. This 
left $6,000 for Mr. Rothensies. 

Mr. Rothensies obtained the $6,000 ap- 
plication, and asked for two extra poli- 
cies—a $15,000 and a $50,000. The pros- 
pect had a partner, and Mr. Rothensies 
hoped to place the $15,000, suggesting 
that it would make the prospect’s line as 
large as that of the partner. Further, 
and as to the $50,000, Mr. Rothensies 
had learned that the existing insurance 
was endowment. When paid it would 
be added to the body of the estate. And 
in that case there would be no inher- 
itance tax coverage if death occurred 
after maturity of the policies. 

Saying nothing of the $15,000 when 
delivering the $6,000, Mr. Rothensies 
pointed out the need of inheritance tax 
coverage after payment of the endow- 
ments, and the prospect, being a good 


business man, immediately saw the pros- 
pective need of his estate, and he ac- 
cepted the $50,000—making an accept- 
ance of $56,000 instead of the $6,000 he 


had intended to procure. 

When making the check for the pre- 
miums he entered the policy numbers on 
his stub, noticing as he did so that they 
were only a single number apart. “That's 
curious—I wonder who got the other 
number,” he said. “Here it is,” Mr. 
Rothensies answered, and pulled the pol- 
icy out of his pocket. There was a good 
laugh, but he didn’t take it. 

The following Sunday Mr. Rothensies 
and the policyholder met on the street, 
and the latter said that if the policy 
were changed from $15,000 to $13,333 he 
would take it—it would make his total 
$333,333. But it didn’t stop there. Mr. 
Rothensies knew of the wide distribution 
of the policyholder’s investments—knew 
that values in future years among in- 
vestments so varied wefte bound to be 
uncertain—knew that there ought to be 


a Bers fund for possible depreciation, 
in addition to the inheritance tax cover- 
age. And, having made his plea, a few 


days later he obtained an 
* $100,000 more—and very 
ery was made. 


application for 
soon the deliv- 











AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 














half years. 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


A RECORD OF 80 YEARS OF 
ACTIVE BUSINESS 


noted for strict adherence to the principles 
of pure mutuality and a recent growth indi- 
cated by the fact that the Company has 


doubled in, size’ in less than seven and one- 


Superintendent of Agencies 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
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From $6,000 to $170,000 by putting up 
to his prospect’s judgment 100 per cent 
reasons why the insurance should be 
taken. 


FRASER SELLS EUBANK 
Incident in the Day’s Work That Shows 


the Good Fellowship Among New 
York Life Underwriters 


An interesting incident occurred re 
cently in New York which illustrates the 
camaraderie among the life insurance 
fraternity and also shows that the suc 
cessful life underwriter is rewarded for 
having imagination. 

J. M. Fraser, associate general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, had re- 
ceived from his company the policy- 
holder notice of Gerald A. Eubank of 
Hart & Eubank, managers for the Aetna 
Life. 

Mr. Eubank has been a policyholder in 
the Connecticut Mutual many years and 


in view of the fact that he is now offi- 
cially connected with another life insur- 
ance company made no difference to Mr. 
Fraser, although the average agent would 
have considered this case as a hopeless 
one for more insurance, at least in the 
Connecticut Mutual, or any life insur- 
ance company other than the Aetna. 

However, Mr. Fraser called on Mr. 
Eubank just as he would have had the 
latter not been in the insurance busi- 
ness. They were already well known to 
each other, of course, and after a pleas- 
ant visit together Mr. Eubank signed up 
for additional insurance. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL CHANGES 

The Connecticut Mutual’ has moved 
its general agency in charge of John E. 
Norman at Huntington, W. Va., to Col- 


umbus. The company has also readjust- 
ed its southwestern QOhio _ territory 
whereby fifteen counties have been 


transferred from Cincinnati to Columbus. 





W. J. Williams, President 


Over 114 Million Policies Now in Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy 
contracts in force than this Company. The following figures show its 
remarkable growth in the last ten years: 


Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1925 
IRGROES oiini scene ve isieeaces dep eaneeeanen .- $ 8,763,565 $ 47,866,964 
Policies in Force..........+.0+0+5 Saearcaalee 552,311 1,671,557 
Insurance in Force......... sia oralewisieia inion . $79,954,935 $391,193,848 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


Organized February 23, 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 
Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 





Labor College Gives 
Course on Insurance 


AT KATONAH SUMMER SCHOOL 





To Present Life Insurance in Its Social 
Aspects to Teachers Attending 
Labor Institution 


Closely following the incorporation of 
a company to write life insurance by the 
American Federation of Labor, comes 
the announcement that the Labor College 
at Katonah, N. Y., has inaugurated a 
course of instruction in life insurance. 
The course will be of an academic nature 
and is intended to instruct teachers who 
attend the college in the principles and 
social significance of life insurance. It 
is the purpose of the faculty of this 
college which is unique among the insti- 
tutions of labor, to provide instruction 
in those subjects of particular interest 
to teachers who come to it from all over 
the country. 

In announcing the course and stating 
the reasons for its establishment, the 
faculty director pays a high tribute to 
the institution of life insurance, which 
he says is “The most demoncratic of all 
democratic institutions.” 

The taculty of the summer school in- 
cludes many well known educators from 
the Graduate School of Political 
Economy in Washington and the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Cor- 
nell and Columbia are all represented on 
the staff. 

President Wm. Green of the American 
Federation of Labor will open the In- 
stitute on August 10. The first talk on 
Insurance will be given on August 16 
by L. D. Wood of Philadelphia, insurance 
adviser of the American [Federation of 
Labor, who will speak upon the insur- 
ance program of the Federation, 





Cc. T. WALLACE DEAD 

Charles T. Wallace, manager of the 
Mutual Life at Cleveland, Ohio, and vice- 
president of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers’ Association, died at his home in 
Cleveland Heights, last Thursday. He 
had been seriously ill but a short time, 
although he had not been in the best of 
health for about six months. 

Mr. Wallace’s insurance career began 
as office boy in the Chicago branch of the 
Mutual Life. He was advanced there 
from time to time until he became assistant 
cashier and 20 years ago, he was appointed 
cashier of the Cleveland branch. On the 
death of E. M. Post two years ago he 
was appointed to the management of the 
Cleveland branch. 

Nothing but praise could be heard among 
the people at the office where he was 
exceptionally popular with all. During 
the two years he was at the helm he 
made a wonderful development in the 
business. 





GENERAL AGENCIES IN SOUTH 
The New England Mutual Life has 
made some agency changes in Georgia and 
Florida, Olin P. Beall, having been ap- 
pointed general agent at Macon and Harvey 
H. Wilson, having been made general 
agent at Savannah. The company has also 
appointed Beal H. Siler general agent at 
Tampa, Florida. 





George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 
presents opportunity for liberal contracts 
covering definite territory with Home 
Office registry and with power of ap- 

pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Sout ro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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Hidden Taxes Which 
The Policyholder Pays 


FIFTY-NINE MILLIONS IN_ 1923 








James Madden in “Nation’s Business,” 
Says the Unsuspecting Public Has 
15 to 20 Taxes 





Declaring that the policyholders in the 
United States paid more than $59,000,000 
in 1923 in hidden, indirect taxes, James 
L. Madden, manager of the insurance di- 
vision of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, has discussed this subject at some 
length in the July issue of the “Nation’s 
Business.” In Mr. Madden’s opinion that 
added cost for insurance would pay for 
nearly $6,000,000,000 worth of fire insur- 
ance for a year; or would make an an- 
nual payment for $1,000 of life insurance 
on over 2,000,000 persons at age 35. In- 
surance companies, life, fire and casualty, 
collect these taxes, said Mr. Madden, and 
pay the money to the various governmen- 
tal treasuries; but the money comes from 
the policyholder, and he pays as many as 
fifteen or twenty taxes on his life and fire 
insurance contracts. Further excerpts 
from Mr. Madden’s article follow: 

Taxes Increased Each Year 

Year by year these added costs are being 
increased by the states. Forty out of 
forty-six states reported more revenue in 
1923 through indirectly taxing policyhold- 
ers than they received in 1922. The in- 
crease in the total amount collected by this 
means in 1923 was 12 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

Originally these taxes were imposed for 
the purpose of paying the cost of operation 
of the various state insurance departments. 
The states have supervision of insurance. 
This is intended to benefit policyholders, 
and it is right that they should pay for it. 

In fact, only one-twentieth of all the 
money collected by the various states in 
the form of special taxes on insurance is 
used to maintain these departments. If 
the money collected from the policyholders 
in only one year were put out at 5 per cent 
interest, the yield alone would pay for all 
state supervision and regulation of insur- 
ance. Ninety-five per cent of the money 
taken from the policyholders in these 
hidden tax assessments is spent for pur- 
poses aving nothing whatever to do with 
insura ice. From 1915 to 1923 the ex- 
penses of the state insurance offices in- 
creased 154 per cent, but the policyholders’ 
taxes were raised 245 per cent. 

The states charge the insurance com- 
panies with the responsibility of collection 
of these taxes, but the special tax figures 
do not include the cost of collection. The 
companies have to use their highly trained 
organizations to collect these special in- 
direct insurance taxes and must bear the 
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The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 
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cost. It is estimated the total expense for 
collection, by insurance companies, is at 
least 15 per cent of the taxes, which of 
course is paid by the policyholder and 
should be added to the $59,248,527.35. 


Some of the Hidden Taxes 


Policyholders seldom realize the mul- 
tiplicity of the various types of special taxes 
hidden in their premium dollar. Here are 
some of them: 

Premium tax, license tax (company), 
fee for filing annual statement, fire depart- 
ment tax, fire marshal tax, agents license 
fees, publication fees, retaliatory taxes, 
pension funds, school taxes. 

The premium tax, for example is prob- 
able the most unjust tax paid by policy- 
holders. The percentage collected varies. 
In some states it is based on the gross 
premiums collected; in a number of others 
it is based on the gross premiums less 
return and reinsurance premiums; while 
in still others the amount on which the 
taxes will be levied is determined in ways 
different from either of these. 

Inasmuch as the tax levied upon the 
gross receipts of an insurance company is 
similar in its effect to the tax upon the 
gross turnover of any other business, this 
fact must be kept in mind in any com- 
parison that is made between special taxes 
on insurance and on such other business. 
To be comparable, the tax on industrial 
plants or mercantile establishments should 
be on gross sales. A tax of 3 or 4 per 
cent on the gross sales of a business would 
result in a wave of protest. Yet the tax 
on insurance is just as real, although not 
so apparent. 


Why Do They Do It? 


It is difficult to understand how legisla- 
tors, says Mr. Madden, in view of the 
opinion of public officials charged with 
the responsibilities of supervising insur- 
ance in the public welfare, may continue 
the collection of constantly increasing 
sums from a special class of people who 
are endenvoring to provide for a rainy day. 
State legislators find it increasingly difficult 
to provide methods of revenue. They view 


insurance companies as huge aggregations 
of capital from which, in some indefinable 
way, they can abstract a large amount of 
revenue without affecting the public. They 
consider the companies as a source to which 
they can go whenever the amount derived 
from other sources is insufficient. 

Little do they realize that a large por- 
tion of the funds which attract their 
attention are reserves. Not understanding 
the purpose of reserves, they do not 
recognize that these reserves are only a 
fund held to pay policyholders’ claims. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE’S AGENCY HEAD 

- ee 
J. S. Winings Made Superintendent of 

Agents Effective August 1; For- 

merly General Agent at 
Indianapolis 

Fred H. Rhodes, president of the 
Berkshire Life ot Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts announces the appointment of J. 
S. Winings as superintendent of agencies, 
effective August Ist, 1925. 

Mr. Winings has served the company 
several years as General Agent at In- 
dianapolis, and is well fitted to assume 
the duties of superintendent of agencies. 

FLORIDA GENERAL AGENCY 

The New England Mutual Life an- 
nounces the appointment of Beal H. Siler, 
of Savannah, as general agent for Western 
Florida, with headquarters at Tampa. Mr. 
Siler, who was born in Missouri 32 years 
ago, was graduated from Trinity College, 
now Duke University, Durham, N. C. He 
has been a resident of Miami, Atlanta, and 
Savannah, since his discharge from the 
army, after service overseas. In 1918 he 
was a bank-teller in Miami, in 1920 he 
joined the Atlanta Agency of the New 
England Mutual under Major Robert J. 
Guinn, who later promoted him to the po- 
sition of District Manager in Savannah. 
During the last three years he has been a 
partner in the firm of Schley and Siler, 
General Agents of the Penn Mutual in 
that city. He returns to the New England 
Mutual to become that company’s first gen- 
eral agent in Florida. 





W. H. HARRISON WITH ATLANTIC 





Becomes Vice-President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of Richmond 
Company Succeeding W. H. Dallas 
The Atlantic Life of Richmond has 

made William H. Harrison vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, effective 
August 15. Mr. Harrison comes to the 
Atlantic from the Connecticut Mutual 
with which he has lately held the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of 
agents, and will succeed William H. Dal- 
las, who is now superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Aetna Life. 

Mr. Harrison is a native of Richmond 
and is a son of the late Edmund Har- 
rison, for thirty years professor of Latin 
at Richmond College, now the University 
of Richmond. He was graduated from 
this institution with the degrees of bache- 
lor of arts and master of arts and for 
some years devoted himself to educa- 
tional work. For seven years of this 
period he was in charge of a woman’s 
college at Western, Ky. Subsequently he 
served as president of Bethel College, 
Russellville, Ky. He became so thor- 
oughly imbued with the ideal of service 
while engaged in this work that his 
thoughts turned to the greatest service 
institution in the world. So in 1907, he 
started out with a Fidelity Mutual rate 
book in his pocket and began soliciting 
life insurance in a rural community in 
Kentucky. Not long thereafter he 
moved to Louisville, becoming associate 
general agent for the National of Ver- 
mont. Following this connection he went 
back to the Fidelity Mutual as its man- 
ager for Kentucky. Achieving success 
in this position, he was sought out by 
the Connecticut Mutual, becoming its 
general agent in Kentucky. 








G. A. MARTIN TO LECTURE 





Travelers Salary Allotment Executive to 
Organize Class of 35 for Intensi- 
fied Course 
G. A. Martin, in charge of salary allot- 
ment insurance for the Travelers in New 
York, will organize a training course this 
fall for a thorough, intensified study of 
this plan of insurance. This course will 
be open to certain picked agents from 
each general agency of the company in 
New York, preferably those devoting 
their entire time to life insurance. It 
will be limited to about 35 agents at 

the start. 

Mr. Martin feels that the type of agent 
best fitted to present group insurance to 
an employer makes the best salary allot- 
ment salesman. He plans to have his 
students devote three or four days exclu- 
sively to this study, rather than giving 
short lecture periods extending over a 
period of weeks. 





TRAVELERS SALARY ALLOTMENT 

Salary allotment insurance in force in 
the Travelers up to July 1 is $100,000,000. 
The company officially adopted this plan 
in 1922. Its largest contract up to date 
is for $13,500,000 on its own salaried 
employees. 
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OUR CHAIN OF SERVICE 


The service chain which The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has been forging through the years is strong in every 
ink. The links of this chain represent the policyholder, the 
field man and the Home Office. 


The policyholder is assured service plus on his Lincoln Life 
policy because Lincoln Life agents are trained to sell their business 
“right’’ and to keep every promise. The field man is made to 
realize that he personifies the Company spirit in his territory, and 
to that end he is backed to the limit. The Home Office goes all 
the way in dispatching helpful service to both policyholder and 


The strength of the Lincoln Life service chain is best understood 








Lincoln Life Building 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Now More Than $370,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, | 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 
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Inheritance Tax Cover 
(Continued from page 1) 


the estate or executor, the beneficiary 
should be changed immediately to the 
wife, children, relatives, or some named 
beneficiary or beneficiaries. This simple 
change will save dependents consider- 
able money, which might have been 
paid out for taxes upon this insurance. 
It is also wise to name a contingent 
beneficiary, in view of the fact that 
the death of a sole beneficiary under a 
life insurance policy will cause the in- 
surance to revert to the estate, which 
makes the proceeds taxable, unless an- 
other beneficiary is named before death. 
What the Taxes Cover 

There are two forms of taxation which 
become operative after death. The FEs- 
tate Tax, which is imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government and a few states upon 
the estate of a decedent before any 
distribution is made to heirs, and the In- 
heritance Tax, which is imposed by sev- 
eral states after division upon the share 
which each beneficiary receives. 

With the exception of Florida, Ala 


bama, Nevada, Mississippi, Utah, and 
also the District of Columbia, every 
state imposes an Inheritance Tax. Al 


though Mississippi and Utah have no 
Inheritance Tax, they do impose an Es 
tate Tax. In addition to an Inheritance 
Tax, Rhode Island and Oregon also im 
pose an Estate Tax. 
“Death taxes” imposed upon estates 
may be divided into three main groups: 


1. The Federal Estate Tax. ; 
2. Inheritance taxes of the state of 


residence. 
3. Inheritance taxes of outside states. 


The Federal Estate Tax 

The Federal Estate Tax is a graded 
percentage levied by the Federal Gov 
ernment against the Net Estate of the 
decedent before any distribution is 
made to beneficiaries. The Net Estate 
is determined by making certain deduc 
tions from the Gross Estate. 


The Gross Estate 

The value of the Gross Estate is de 
termined by including the value at the 
time of death of all property, real or 
personal, tangible or intangible, wher- 
ever situated. Real property situated 
outside of the United States should not 
be included. 

In determining the Gross Estate, the 
following items should be included: 

(a) The value of property accruing to 
the surviving spouse, such as dower and 
curtesy interests. 

(b) The value of property when the 
transfer was made in contemplation of 
death, except a bona fide sale for fair 
consideration in money or money’s 
worth. The phrase “in contemplation 
of death” does pot mean the general 
expectation of death which all persons 
entertain. It does mean, however, a 
transfer which was influenced by an ex- 
pectation of death arising from bodily or 
mentdl conditions. The general rule is 
that a transfer is made “in contempla 
tion of death” if made within the two- 
year period prior to the decedent’s death, 
without a fair consideration in money 
or money’s worth, and in the nature of 
a final disposition or distribution of his 
property. However, the presumption of 
taxability may be rebutted by the exe- 
cutor by filing sworn statements prov- 
ing the decedent’s motive in making the 
transfer. 

(c) The value of property held jointly 
by the decedent and any other person, 
excepting when it can be shown that tlhe 
property originally belonged to such 
other person, and was never acquired 
by him from the decedent for less than 
fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth. ‘ 

(d) The value of property passing 
under a general power cf appointment. 
In other words, if the decedent has the 
power to name the person or persons 
who shall receive the income from 
property, and he exercises this power 
by will, deed or other instrument, then 
the value of the income so appointed is 
part of the decedent’s gross estate. 
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(e) The value of all insurance taken 
out by decedent on his life, receivable 
by or for the benefits of the estate. 
The term “insurance” refers to life in- 
surance of every description. 

Deductions 

The value of the Net Estate is de- 
termined by making the following de- 
ductions from the Gross Estate: 

(a) Amounts for funeral expenses, 
administration expenses, unpaid mort- 
gages upon, or any indebtedness in re- 
spect to property situated within the 
United States. Losses incurred during 
the settlement of the estate arising from 
fires, storms, shipwreck or other cas- 
ualties or from theft, when such losses 
are not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise. 

(b) Amounts reasonably required and 
actually expended for the support dur- 
ing the settlement of the estate of those 
dependent upon the decedent. Income 
taxes upon income received after the 
death of the decedent or any estate or 
inheritance taxes are not deductible. 

(c) Amounts equal to the value of any 
property forming a part of the gross es 
tate of any person who died within five 
years prior to the death of the decedent, 
or transferred to the decedent by gift 
within five years prior to his death, 
where such property can be identified 
as having been received by the _de- 
cedent. This deduction shall be allow 
ed only where a Gift Tax or an Estate 


Tax was paid on the estate of the prior 
decedent. 
(d) Amounts for all bequests, legacies, 
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Insurance For Contentment 


W YX do not take out life insurance because we 


im expect to die tomorrow. In fact, we don’t "as 
Ay expect to die at all. We may sometimes wish we i 
May were dead, or think perhaps the world and our- xy 
Ved selves would be just as well off if we were. But iN 
&, when it comes to the pinch, we will not die, and a) 
( 4 neither will our family or friends permit us to die. re} 
tS) very effort, scientific and unscientific, is made to Se 
ny keep breath in the body. me 


) ‘This is not an essay on life and death. It is simply NY) 
9) a method of emphasizing the thought that we do a 
(4) not insure to die, nor do we expect, when we insure, on 
VES) that we will have to die to win. We insure to ies 
fe secure contentment, which is the very reason why iy 
ey we do not have to die to win. We are winning Yall 
iy this contentment just so long as we live and pay ie 
Mat the premium necessary to secure it. Be 
led There is more urge to live with life insurance | 
My, than without it, simply because it gives us this No 
Ky sense of contentment and security. We live more VK 
iy happily and better, and consequently we shall live ald 
K longer. Life insurance does not make us careless | 
os or indifferent to life. On the contrary it makes wi 
Ign us more careful. Hence, life insurance is a good an 
es thing whichever way you look at it, and never do * 3) 
in we have to die to win. We win from the very ran 


minute we take the insurance. Vv 
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devises or transfers, except bona fide 
sales for fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth, to or for the use of the 
United States or any political sub-di- 
vision thereof, for exclusively public 
purposes, or to or for the use of any 
corporation organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes 
where no part of the earnings accrue 
to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or trustee. 


Rates 

For the purpose of computing the tax, 
the Net Estate is divided into blocks. 
Each block is taxed at a different and 
increasing rate. A resident of the Unit- 
ed States is allowed an absolute exemp- 
tion of $50,000. The table below shows 
the rates and the method of computing 


the tax on the Net Estate after this 
exemption has been deducted. 
Net Estate 


After Deducting Exemption 
ood | 
Not | Amount 


Exceeding Exceeding | of Block 









$50,000 | $50,000 
$50,000 100,000 | 50,000 
100,000 150,000 | 50,000 
150,000 250,000 | 100,000 
250,000 450,000 | 200,000 
450,000 | 750,000 | 300,000 
750,000 | 1,000,000 | 250,000 
1,000,000 1,500,000 | 500,000 
1,500,000 | 2,000,000 | 500,000 
2,000,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 
3,000,000 | 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 
4,000,000 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 
Ded CPA ce Sa 
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5,000,000 | 8,000,000 | 3,000,000 
8,000,000 | 10,000,000 2,000,000 
10,000,000 | — = 
Rate Tax Total 
1% $500 | $500 
2% 1,000 | 1,500 
3% | 1,500 | 3,000 
Y 4,000 | 7,000 
O% 12,000 | 19,000 
Ov 27,000 | 46,000 
12% 30,000 | 76,000 
15% 75,000 | 151,000 
18% 90,000 | 241,000 
21% | 210,000 | 451,000 
24% 240,000 691,000 
27% | 270,000 | 961,000 
30% 900,000 | 1,861,000 
35% 700,000 | 2,561,000 
40% -_- | - 
Rates and Exemptions of States 
STATE RATE EXEMPTIONS 
Alabama No Tax 
Arizona 1% to 25% $100 to $10,000 
Arkansas 1 to 40 500 to = 3,000 
California 1 to 2 500 to 24,000 
Colorado 2 to 16 500 to 20,000" 
Connecticut 1 to 8 500 to 10,000 
Delaware 1 to 8 0 to 3,000 
Florida NoeTax 
Georgia 1 to 21 0 to 5,000 
Idaho 1 to 15 500 to 10,000 
Hlinois 2 to 30 100 to 20,000 
Indiana 1 to 20 100 to 15,000 
Iowa 1 to 2 0 to 15,000 
Kansas Y% to 5 200 to 75,000" 
Kentucky 1 to 16 500 to 20,000 
Louisiana 2 to 10 500 to 5,000 
Maine 1 to 7 500 to 10.000 
Maryland 5 500" 
Magsachusetts 1 to 12 1,000 to 10,000* 
Michigan 1 to 25 100 to 30,000" 
Minnesota 1 to 20 100 to 10,000 
{Mississsippi 1 to 10 10,000 
Missouri 1 to 30 100 to 20,000 
Montana 1 to 16 0 to 17,500 
Nebraska 1 to 12 500 to 10,000 
Nevada No Tax 
New Hampshire 2% to 10 None 
New Jersey 1 to 8 500 to 5,000" 
New Mexico l to 5 0 to 10,000 
New York 1 to 8 500 to 5,000" 
North Carolina 1 to 9 0 to 10,000 
North Dakota 1 to 20 0 to 10,000 
Ohio 1 to 10 0 to 5,000 
Oklahoma 1 to 10 500 to 15,000 
+0Oregon 1 to 25 0 to 1,000 
tOregon 1 te 10 10,000 
Pennsylvania 2 tol0 None 
+Rhode Island Y% to 8 1,000 to 25,000 
tRhode Island VA 5,000 
South Carolina = 1 to 14 200 to 10,000 
South Dakota 1 to 20 100 to 10,000 
Tennessee 1 to l0 1,000 to 10,000 
Texas 1 to 20 500 to 25,000 
tUtah } to § 10,000 
Vermont 1 to § 0 to 10,000 
Virginia 1 to 15 1,000 to 10,000 
Washington : 1 to 40 0 to 10,000 
West Virginia 2) to 35 0 to 15.000 
Wisconsin 2 to 40 100 to 157000 
W yoming 2 to 10 0 to 10,000 


_ “In certain cases this exemption is conditional, 
i. ¢., where the value of the property exceeds the 
exemption, the exemption does not hold. 


tEstate Tax. 


fInheritance Tax 
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TAX DECISION ON ANNUITIES 


Part of Premium Paid by Insured 
Allocated by Company to Annuity 
Is Tax-free For Policyholder 


The Treasury Department has issued 
the following ruling affecting annuity 
payment: The taxpayer has a 500x 
dollar life insurance policy for which he 
paid 525x dollars in cash. The additional 
25x dollars was a fee for issuing a policy 
without examination. The taxpayer is 
to receive an annual annuity of 17x dol- 
lars, plus dividends of approximately 6x 
dollars. 

That part of the premium paid by the 
insured which is allocated by the insur- 
ance company to the annuity feature of 
the insurance policy in question is re- 
coverable by him tax-free. The portion 
of each annuity payment which repre- 
sents a return to the insured of the 
premium paid in consideration of the 
annuity feature of the contract is, there- 
fore, exempt from income tax to the 
insured (section 213 (b) 2, Revenue Act 
of 1924; article 47, Regulations 65), while 
the balance is taxable income. ‘This 
ruling applies only to annuities paid the 
insured, as the entire amounts paid to a 
donee beneficiary under a policy paya- 
ble otherwise than upon the death of the 
insured are income to such beneficiary 
and subject to tax without deduction for 
nreminms naid, 
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Housing Experiment. 
Nets 9.251% Profit 


METROPOLITAN’S MODEL HOMES 





Queens’ Apartment Project Aids 2,125 
Families; Housewives Helped in 
Home Training 
The housing experiment of the Metro- 
politan Life which built apartment 
houses in Queens last year accommodat- 
ing over 2,000 families, shows a net re- 
turn of 9.251 per cent for the first year, 
according to a recent analysis made by 
the company. This experiment, started 
to relieve the after-war housing con- 
gestion, has now definitely passed the 
early stages, and the returns even with 
the low rental of $9.00 per room, have 
justified the investment, the company 
reports. An expenditure of $7,363,168 
showed a= gross return of $1,040,168. 
Operation expenses for the year totaled 


Various operations in connection with 
the preparation of meals have been stud- 
ied for the least possible expenditure of 
energy. The position and height of the 
range, the icebox, closets and_ tables 
have been studied to save unnecessary 
steps and effort. It has been found that 
the working day of the average un- 
trained housewife may be reduced two 
hours by the application of scientific 
equipment and methods. 


NEW MANAGER 

James A. Preston on August 1 assum- 
ed his new duties as manager of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., branch of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company. He 
was transferred from Little Rock, Ark., 
where he managed the branch office for 
the company 

He has been succeeded at Little Rock, 
Ark., by Ricks Strong, agency special, 
who is acting as branch office manager. 

Preston has been with the company 



































since 1920, while Strong has been in the 
selling organization three years, 


$358,014, leaving a net return of $681,181. 

The experiment of building homes with 
cheap rentals and model housing condi- 
tions on so large a scale is naturally be- 
ing watched with close attention. The 
families selected from the long list of 


o 4 
applicants are representative and form 
a typical cross-section of American life. ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE | 
When the apartments were being built . 


the work went forward at an unusual rate cr I1CAG re) 
because of the absence of strikes; which SAME WESTEVENS, Pesiogs, 
at the time were common in the build 

ing trades. This condition is attributed 
to the fact that many of the men engaged 
in the enterprise took a lively personal 
interest in the apartments and planned 
to make them their homes. 


Training the Housewife 

One of the most interesting features 
of the enterprise is the effort to train 
the housewife to make the most of her 
opportunities. The plan is to give direc 
tion to her instinct for home-making, 
but without intrusion. The Welfare De 
partment of the Metropolitan Life is in 
control of this experiment. To carry on 
the work a five-room apartment has been 
fitted up as a model and a demonstrator 
of wide experience has been engaged. 
She lives among the families as a friend 
and adviser, assisting the ambitions of 
the average housewife to make her home 
attractive and efficient. The subjects of 
her lectures and demonstrations are 
usually suggested by the housewives of 
the neighborhood. 

Demonstrations include the care and 
feeding of children. The newest teach- 
ing of science as applied to home-mak- 
ing are thus placed at the disposal of 
every resident. The demonstration de- 
partment is a clearing house for the ex- 
change of ideas on every domestic prob- 
lem. The housewives of the commun- 
ity are invited periodically to the kitchen 
of the model apartment. The best ar- 
rangement of the kitchen is explained 
to them to show how time and labor 
may be saved. One demonstration has 
to do with the proper height and_posi- 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
tion of the kitchen sink, the _ drain AN 8) 
—. eo eee laa a ch a re- 
ation to dishwashing. 1 the te -ncy . 
to bend over is ‘chained the har ne per Wi LL PAY TH e M WE . 


pended is greatly reduced. 


ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to Master Masons 
only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance Policies at Net Cost. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 











Mis eGR Dee devEwEawnHe (over) $12,000,000 

Lowest Rates Liberal Dividends 
og i a a ae ee i een eee ee $185,000,000 
Assets 


eT OP Te Or ee TT CO Ee Te Tre ee or 14,000,000 


AN INCREASE OF OVER 600% IN SIX YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in Insurance history. Prospective agents 
need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and 
making money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


William Montgomery, President — Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 























WEIGHING 
THE PROFITS 


In the language of commissions, the 
Scales tell the story of the multiple 
advantages of representing a multiple 
line Company. 


Success speaks in several languages 
but the mother tongue speaks more 
accurately in terms of profit to the 
salesman. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH insur- 
ance is protection at the source— 
cementing the foundation of every 
insurance program, the 
income. 


LUWMUTLEQH TUT MALO 


individual 


LIFE INSURANCE carries on—pro- 
tecting insurance needs, and complet- 
ing the program. 
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MULTIPLE LINES 
ARE MUTUAL BUILDERS OF 
THE SALESMAN’S PROFITS 


WEIGHING THE 
PROFITS IS 
THE FINAL TEST 


ULAR TTT 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














A suggestion was 
made that maybe the 
neighbors of the life 
insurance salesman 
were prospects for 
C. Garrard, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., representing the State Mu- 
tual Life, tried it out, and he says of 
his experience: 

“T have written the two neighbors on 
either side of me and those in the two 
houses just opposite me on the same 
street. I have written and paid for 
more than $120,000 in fifteen homes 
within two blocks of my house. I guess 
I had better move to another street or 
would you suggest that I keep working 
on my own neighbors?” 

Habit is strong and it is possible that 
Mr. Garrard couldn’t break the habit 
of writing his neighbors if he tried. 
He'll go on adding to the insurance car- 
ried in that area until it’s the champion 
of the world for its kind and_ size. 
There is a fine historic background to 
the suggestion that it pays to sell in- 
surance in your own neighborhood and 
lots of the fellows who haven’t tried it 
will get a pleasant surprise when they 
do, 


Writing Lines 
on Your Own 
Neighbors 


insurance, and VY. 


* * * 


The story that is 
follow will help 
city man, be- 
cause common horse 
sense applies in city 
and country alike. W. P. Stagg, of 
Frederick, Okla., works in a town of 
5,000, and his results will interest those 
who represent Nylic in similar com- 
munities. Any community of 5,000 must 
of necessity have the average number 
of poor people, the average number of 
dependents, the average number of 
bread-winners. How could a commu- 
nity therefore of this size produce, as 
Mr. Stagg’s community did, for the 
past ten or fifteen years, an average of 
about four or five hundred thousand 
dollars, meaning two or three hundred 
applications, and at the end of that 
time still show an increase in number 
of applications? 

Mr. Stagg replies in bold face as fol- 
lows: 


Getting to 
Business Out the 
of Small Towns 


Do you rewrite (increased insurance) 
old policy-holders? Yes. 

Do you have an influx of a lot of new 
people? No. 

Is your production on the children of 
old policyholders? Yes. 

Are you confronted with the 
problems that life insurance 
meet, such as competition 
companies, etc.? Yes. 

Is your town in excellent 
condition? Fair. 

Mr. Stagg lists 100 policyholders 
written for additional insurance in two 
months for $268,500! Think of the 
value of his services in that commu- 
nity ! 

Questioned as to how a locality that 
- had been producing a great many ap- 
plications for ten or fifteen years could 
still show an increase at the 


usual 
men must 
with other 


financial 


close of 


that time, he 
folks.” 

A good many of his old policyholders 
are written for more insurance, but 
most of his business comes from mem- 
bers of families already insured in the 
New York, Life. Sixty-one of the 100 
policies were of this class. A point here 
for city and country writers. 

Of competition, he thinks “every com- 
pany in the world is here represented, 
and some of them by more than a sin- 
gle agent. Our country is in fine finan- 
cial condition, having raised a very fine 
cotton crop during the past year, yet I 
don’t believe that has very much to do 
with the situation. My contention is 
that more insurance can be written on 
prospects than on conditions. 

“One thing I hope will not be over- 
looked, and that is, 27 of my 100 cases 


answered, “by seeing the 


came through cold canvass. I think it 
pays.” 

* * & 4 

The life insurance 

Clientele salesman is in the for- 

Is Your tunate position of re- 

Capital quiring little cash capi- 

tal in his business. 

There is one item that increases as the 


agent’s experience increases and which 
bears a close analogy to the capital which 
a man in another business invests in the 
enterprise, says the State Mutual Life. 

Advertising and Service give a return 
but that return is postponed, sometimes for 
years. It is these factors in a business 
which, if the business were sold, would be 
capitalized as goodwill. They constitute 
one of the assets of the business. In life 
insurance salesmanship the clientele which 
the agent builds is one of his assets. The 
full benefit of the agent’s activity may be 
postponed for a time but he will benefit 
ultimately for his activity and work in 
establishing a list of customers. 

The facts present two interesting aspects. 
First: Clientele once established should be 
worked and every effort should be made to 
extend the clientele. Second: Diversifica- 
tion of clientele as to occupation, division 
as to salaried men and men who are in 
business for themselves, should receive the 
agent’s attention. Constant effort should 
be made to add new names to the list. 

Herbert N. Casson said regarding or- 
dinary commercial enterprise: 

“A customer buys $25 worth of goods 
from you every year. Your net profit on 
his $25 is about $2.50. This is the inter- 
est, at 5 per cent., on $50. So this cus- 
tomer is as good as $50 of capital to you. 
A customer who spends $250 a year is 
equal to $500 capital. This being a fact, 
and not a theory, you should treat your 
customers as capital. When you think of 
Mrs. John Smith you should think of her 
as $500 of capital. If you had only 1,000 
Mrs. John Smiths, you would have $500,- 
000 of capital, paying 5 per cent. Cus- 
tomers are not mere buyers. They are not 
outside people who come in to buy things. 
They are more important than the goods. 
They are more important than the system 
and routine of the shop. They are the 
very life of the business.” 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issuce the most liberal forme ef ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable —_ semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.56 te $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1824 


BOGE: ccvecscoescee eassebiesses bddbenbensseceasie ooscesesnes ondbeabadnadbeeeseienen oaeaed $ 41,521,283.15 
SENIOD . sndccbasdbesectqcnsansessese pplainds benbustubenekaken> cccccccccccccccccccocccce 90,164,190.94 
Capital and Surplus............... SWhhbheadnadenncaweunin see oussecsesee. . Se 


holder 
Tetal Payments te Policyholders ‘Since ‘Organization... idumeeneule $35 784,215.15 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 


273,540,675.00 
veseee  3,036,319.80 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ONLY HIGH- 


FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- | 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

OF SUCH TYPE WE 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMIL 
+ tstan thy olen tee le Se as NN 
irthda 


INDUS STRIAL yyy are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
respect. 


to-date 
ORDINARY POLICIES conteh contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State lorsement. 
A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, P. J. CUNNINGHAM a 


President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, > Seoretary an ” wQHN 3 J. _ GALLAGH 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


cessf{"'i business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 











and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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The Life Insurance Salesman a Trinity— 


Physical, Mental and Spiritual 
By F. H. Beach 


F. H. Beach, district agent for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Champaign, III., 
recently was awarded the Kirk Memorial 
Cup in that company’s annual essay con- 
test. The essay which follows has been 
called one of the best that has been seen 
on the subject of the insurance salesman. 

“Tell me, Mr. Wright, just what it was 
that induced you to give that order to 
Henderson.” 

Mr. Wright reflected for a moment. 
“Well, Frank,” he replied, “it was a hard 
matter to decide. Henderson’s proposition 
was no better than the others, although it 
was just as good. However, he had what 
I call an ideal sales personality, and that 
is what led me to give him the order.” 

What is this thing which secured the 
order for Henderson? Certaily it is some- 
thing which life underwriters ought to 
know about and, if possible, possess. In 
the majority of competitive cases our prop- 
osition is very similar to that presented 
by the other fellow, and the deciding fac- 
tor in securing the application might well 
be this quality of sales personality. 

Personality usually means that pecular 
combination of qualities which gives dis- 
tinctiveness to an individual. Sales per- 
sonalty means that combination of qualities 
which makes us strong and effective in the 
selling process. The three basic elements 
of a successful sales personality are vital 
energy, keen and intelligent thinking, and 
affirmative and dependable character or 
spirit. 

In considering the attainment of sales 

personality we should first recognize the 
importance of well-rounded development. 
Just as a ball will travel straighter and 
more easily than an egg or an apple, so 
we will go farther along the road to suc- 
cess if we grow fully efficient in these 
three natures, the physical, the mental, 
and the spiritual, which go to make up 
our personality. 
. Hard work,” said Charles M. Schwab, 
is fifty percent of successful selling.” 
How true this is of life underwriting. 
Eight hours daily should be devoted to 
actual selling, and some of our spare time 
should be used preparing for the next day. 
“Plan our work, and work our plan” is 
the slogan of the alert salesman, and 
only an efficient body will furnish the vital 
energy needful for such a program. The 
commonplaces of health, such as diet, 
sleep, exercise, and recreation, will pay 
large dividends to all who are willing to 
give them full attention. 

An efficient mind is just as essential as 
an efficient body to this well-rounded de- 
velopment we need. Most of us have lost 
cases because of lack of planning for the 
interview. This is common experience, I 
am sure. Our mental equipment must be 
so keen and alert that it will habitually 
Rive us the best approach, a sales talk 
which meets the needs of the prospect, 
and a clinching close Actual interviews, 
followed by careful analysis of our suc- 
cesses and failures, will train our minds 
to function in this way. 

“ * 

_“Who made you, sonny?” This ques- 
tion was put to a ragged newsboy. “God 


made me so big,” he answered, holding 
out his hands to indicate baby size, “then 
I growed thé rest.” God made all of us 
“so big” spiritually, and he expects us to 
grow the rest. Two of the spiritual traits 
which we must develop in this  well- 
rounded personality are dependable char- 
acter and affirmative spirit. 

The need for dependable character is 
apparent when we reflect upon the nature 
of life insurance. Before we can sell it, 
our client must have complete confidence 
in us and our company. We are judged 
by what we are. Hence our lives, our 
principles, our conduct, must constantly re- 
flect the high ideals unquestioned integrity, 
and desire to serve that characterize the 
institution which we represent. 

What does a study of live-wire busi- 
hess men—men who do things—disclose? 
Invariably we find that their chief charac- 
teristic is a certain affirmative attitude. 
Their view-point is positive. Their measure- 
ment of themselves, their job, their envi- 
ronment, is one of achievement. They 
sce themselves doing it. 

This affirmative attitude generates a 
positive force that is just as real as a 
material force. The psychologist says that 
every distinct thought and desire generates 
a motor impulse tending to corresponding 
action. It is easy to see, therefore, why 
such an attitude results in sales achieve- 
ment. 

The way to acquire this positive outlook 
is to discard the negative one. We can- 
not prevent thoughts of doubt, of failure, 
of weakness, from coming to us, but we 
do not need to entertain them. We pos- 
sess the power to cast them out, and we 
should reject them absolutely. Fill our- 
selves with visions of success, of achieve- 
ment, and we will be astonished how 
such thoughts will be carried into action. 
While this does not supersede the need 
for hard work, it is one of the essentials 
in making ourselves the salesmen we are 
capable of becoming. The old aphorism, 
“as a man believeth in his heart, so is 
he,” surely is applicable to us. 

The encouraging thing about our de- 
velopment of this affirmative spirit is that 
as we form positive, desirable traits we 
inevitably conquer those which hinder our 
progress. Train our muscles to carry our 
heads and shoulders erect, keep our minds 
filled with courageous thoughts, and when 
the need for courage arises, our physical 
and mental natures will automatically 
transmit to our spirits the consciousness of 
bravery. Likewise we may develop such 
qualities as courtesy, tact, enthusiasm, 
faith, optimism, cheerfulness, and by so 
doing overcome the corresponding nega- 
tive ones. 

What if we do develop to perfection in 
our sales personality this trinity of at- 
tributes? We may never accumulate a 
fortune, but that in itself is not success. 
Yet with this personality to aid us in 
masterly salesmanship we can so enrich 
ourselves with friends, and the oppor- 
tunities they bring, that money will be 
merely incidental. It is impossible for us 
to fail in life if we become master sales- 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of Ss. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 


reserve’ 








men of the best there is in us. As Edgar 
Guest expresses it: 
“It is you that you offer for sale, 
With your traits ranged like goods 
on a shelf, 
And the first thing to do, without fail, 
Is to make a success of yourself.” 


KEANE-PATTERSON OPEN 

The “house-warming” of the new 
Keane-Patterson Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in New York, was 
held last Saturday at its offices in the 
new Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 
34th Street. Donald C. Keane, formerly 
one of the biggest personal producers 
with the Mutual Benefit, is the general 
agent, having as his associate Lloyd Pat- 
terson, also a former Mutual Benefit 
man, 

Edward J. Rothchild of the Louis 
Lane Agency of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society has closed a_ $100,000 
case on the life of a member of a large 
Wall Street brokerage house. 











FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 








HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,906 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force.....260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
































The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


° THROUGH 
ORDINARY High Value ITS OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed making opportunities. 
i ae PrN CTTLESHIP 2nd Vice-President 
BUNBAR CINSTONY wocrsters 8. R. DROWN, Asst. Seo'y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











reputation for stability awd fair dealing. 


Hat always extended reasonable 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
chis Company gas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it s high 
Has always rendered the highest grade of — to Its polloyholders. 





enc 


their business. 


interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





I4s policy contraets give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


to its representatives to develop and hold 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 




















NEW POLICY 
Disapility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 





sot toate 








mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 


passed the EIGHT |} [UNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Companv. a New York corpora- 
office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
y. 4. 


Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


ticn, 


Axman, President and Editor; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


wewspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
hostage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


CONN’S RULING PASSION IS COM- 
MON SENSE AND FIDELITY 
TO OATH OF OFFICE 
If some enterprising publisher will take 
the letters written to public officials and 
others by Harry L. Conn, Ohio superin- 


tendent of insurance, together with 


shorthand reports of extemporaneous 
speeches as well as the text of prepared 
the Ohio 


department head, he will present to the 


speeches, addresses made by 
insurance public a volume of value and 
interest. He is about as common-sensed 
and level-headed an official as this paper 
knows and his independence and clarity 
of thought, unobstructed vision, fidelity 
to his oath of office, and pungent com- 
His latest letter 

that to the Governor of his state, refus- 


ments are refreshing. 


ing to butt into a farm rating complaint, 
is a good sample of his literary output. 


EARTHQUAKES 


Since the Santa Barbara earthquake 
there has been quite a scurrying around 
on the part of underwriters after in- 
formation relative to earthquake possi- 
bilities and hazards as each earthquake 
is followed by a widespread demand for 
One of the intelligent 
addresses on the\subject was that made 
by Dr. Willis the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific, 


coverage. most 


Bailey before 
which address has been widely distrib- 
uted. 
will 


In it there is a paragraph which 


interest insurance engineers espe- 
cially and which points out one way by 
which earthquake losses can be reduced: 


The next point to ask, when you 
look at a building for earthquake in- 
surance, is: How are the foundations 
constructed? Earthquake movement 
is a vibration back and forth. But in 
the irregular formations in which that 
vibration takes place, it often becomes 
a rotary and eddying action. Let me 
suppose that you have a building set 
up on columns which are not tied to- 
gether, and there comes a rotary mo- 
tion. The building may fall by the 
overturning of some one of those col- 
umns when they twist out of line. We 


have photographs of the Tokyo build- 
ings which were founded in that way, 
which went down in just that manner. 
A foundation of that kind is a danger- 
ous foundation, and the earthquake 
rating should be high. Individual walls 
are, in a measure, superior, because 
they have length. But the only safe 
foundation for a building in an earth- 
quake region, on soft ground, is a flat 
mat of concrete that is reinforced, so 
that when it moves the entire building 
will move with it. 


GROWTH OF “SALARY 


TION” 
Probably no life insurance plan here- 
taken 


DEDUC- 


such a quick hold on 
that 
as “Salary 
“Payroll 


Names, 


tofore has 
the 


known 


business as which is variously 


“Salary Al 
Deduction” 


Savings,” 
lotment,” and by 
other 
the 
every few days joining those that already 
write this business. 


It seems to be sweeping 


country with additional companies 


This amazing development has taken 
place in spite of considerable opposition 
and some of it in high places. There 
are some leaders in the business who be- 
lieve that the “Salary Deduction” plan is 
short-sighted and destined to interfere 
ultimately with the writing of individual 


The 
connection that if the plan is pushed by 


insurance. point is made in this 


companies as a production medium or 


under the necessities of competition, 
there will result a general liberalizing 
that is bound to have consequences. 


Three or four companies at least have 
recently announced that they will ac- 
cept up to $10,000 on individual lives 


under this plan. This is, of course, with- 


out medical examination. 

The “Salary Deduction” scheme was 
built upon the group idea—which _ it 
threatens to surpass in time—and was 


given impetus when companies began to 
write small policies without medical ex- 
amination after the manner of the Cana- 
dian companies. After a few pioneering 
started to accept so-called 
“non-medical” business up to $2,000 or 
$2,500, and the “crowd” got on the band 
wagon, then the same pioneers started to 
raise their limits. It 


companies 


is the combination 
of these two phases, developing together, 
the conservatives point out, that seems 
an unwise departure or an unnecessary 
stimulant in these times of the greatest 
life insurance production in the history 
of the business. 

Sut the conservatives are in the minor 
ity. The field organizations of the com- 
panies have taken to “Salary Deduction” 
like flies to molasses. And the 
companies that recently announced its 
adoption of this plan said at that time: 
“We regard this new plan of life insur- 
ance 


one of 


service as destined within a 
short time to hold a prominent and per- 
The 


plan is so simple and its advantages are 


one 
manent place in life underwriting. 


so obvious, alike to employes and em- 
ployers that with it has 
shown sales resistance is comparatively 
slight.” 


experience 


DIVIDEND TO STOCKHOLDERS 

The Western States Life of San Fran- 
cisco, has declared an extra dividend 
to stockholders of 5 per cent in addition 
to the regular semi-annual dividend of 
the same amount. Including the dividend 
disbursement made in January, the 
stockholders of the company will have 
received this year $150,000 or 15 per cent. 
on the $1,000,000 capital. 














The Silene Side of Insurance 














HARRY L. 


SISA y. 


President Harry L. Seay of the South- 
land Life of Dallas, is celebrating his 
tenth anniversary as head of the com- 
pany and the agency organization is 
putting on a special campaign in honor 
of the event. 

Mr. Seay first began his connection 
with life insurance when he specialized in 
the practice of insurance law in Dallas. 
In a short time he was named counsel 
for a number of Eastern as well as Texas 
companies in Texas, and shortly after 
retiring as a member of the city com- 
mission in Dallas, became financially in- 
terested in the Southland. He was per- 
suaded to accept the post of general 
counsel for the Dallas company and was 
later named vice-president and treasurer, 
succeeding to the presidency August 1, 
1915, upon the resignation of James A. 
Stephenson. Since becoming president 
of the Southland, Mr. Seay has seen it 
grow from a company with $25,000,000 
in force to its present position, nearing 
the $100,000,000 mark. It also has been 
during his regime that the present home 
of the company, a ten-story building, has 
been erected. In 1917) Mr. Seay was 
named president of the American Life 
Convention, 

* * x 


Gwilyn H. Lewis, son of Hugh Lewis, 


general manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, and Miss Christian 


Robertson, daughter of H. W.. Robert- 
son, of Butterfield & Swire, Far Eastern 
merchants and ship owners, were mar- 
ried on july 9. Among the guests 
were Lord Riddell, Lloyd George, Sir 
Edgar Bowring, Sir Alfred Lewis, Sir 
Edgar Harper, Sir Mitchell Cotts, and a 
large number of insurance men. 


C. H. Tennant, who for the last fifteen 
years has been The Prudential Insurance 
Company’s superintendent in the Auburn, 
N. Y., district, will observe the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with 
the company on August 9. Mr. Tennant 
joined The Prudential as an agent in 
1890. Less than two months later he 
achieved his first promotion, appointment 
as assistant superintendent in Syracuse. 


Walter C. Hill of the Retail Credit 
Co., Atlanta, is giving away money. The 
United States Government recently 
minted as the nation’s tribute to the val- 
or of the Southern soldier in the Civil 


War a special fifty cent “Stone Moun- 

tain Memorial Coin.” It is this coin 

which the Retail Credit Co. has distrib- 

uted to its friends. 
ae. 

E. W. Forbush, United States man- 
ager of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
was recently seen in Simpson’s chop 
house in the insurance district of London 
and was picked out by reason of the 
fact that he was the only man present 


who did not have on a topper. A silk 
hat and a short coat are the mode in 
that district. Mr. Forbush was very 


much interested in noting the personal- 


ities crowded in at the tables of this, 
the most crowded chop house in the 
world, but did not mind his sartorial 


fall from grace. Incidentally, he is one 
of the most modest and unassuming of 
managers. The restaurants in the Lon- 
don insurance district are just as crowd- 
ed as they are here and the British un- 
derwriters are very much worried about 
the lack of lunching facilities, not only 
for themselves and guests, but also 
young women in the insurance offices. 
* x 


William Steel, special agent of the 
Northern Assurance for suburban terri- 
tory, a golf “duffer” who threw a sur- 
prise into the golfing camp of the Subur- 
ban Insurance Field Club of New York 
at its convention in Briarcliff by winning 
the putting contest, figured in repartee 
at the luncheon on Tuesday of the 
Northern Assurance field conference at 
the Lawyers’ Club. The talk had drifted 


into a lighter vein and A. G. Martin, 
United States manager, asked if there 
were any golfers. present who “had 


broken 90.” 
“Yes, | have,” chirped up Mr. Steel. 
United States Attorney R. P. Barbour 
expressed surprise. Whereupon Mr. 
Steel continued’: “I have broken ninety 
clubs since taking up golf.” 
x * & 


” 


Russell M. Simons, popular general 
agent for the Home Life in New York, 
celebrated’ his twentieth anniversary 
with the company on August 1. Mr. 
Simons joined the company in 1905 as a 
soliciting agent, making his entree into 
the business in the midst of the Arm- 
strong insurance investigation. In Sep- 
tember, 1909, he was made a_ general 
agent, operating from the general agency 
office in the home office building. In 
1917 the company decided to establish 
an office in the financial district and se- 
lected Mr. Simons for this post. Always 
prominently identified with the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York and 
a staunch believer in the high ideals of 
the business, Mr. Simons has served the 
association as secretary-treasurer, vice- 
president for several terms and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. He has 
acted in all the executive capacities in 
the Home Life General Agency Asso- 
ciation, and for the past few years has 
been in charge of the program for Its 
annual convention. A spirit of helpful- 
ness is one of his chief characteristics. 

x ok x 

E. M. Ackerman, associate editor ol 
the “Insurance Field,” at the New York 
office, was tendered a luncheon late last 
week at Teloni’s Restaurant, prior to 
his leaving the city to become associate 
editor at the Chicago office. Mr. Ack- 
erman came to New York about two 
years ago from Chicago and is return 
ing there now not only in an editorial 
capacity, but also to become a dutiful 
husband shortly after the middle ot 
this month. The luncheon for Mr. Ack- 
erman was given by about fifteen of his 
friends here, most of them being insur 
ance newspaper or company publicity 


men. Mr. Ackerman left August 1 for 
the West. He is succeeded here by 
Dale R. Schilling, a capable and ex- 
perienced newspaper man, who was 


formerly with the “Insurance Field” at 
Chicago. 
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Oldest U. S. Agency 
Pays Respects to 
Very Old Company 


WARD CALLS ON ROYAL EX- 





CHANGE 
An_ Interesting Sentimental Visit in 
London; Rochester Office 
104 Years Old 
Levi S. Ward of Rochester, N. Y. 
called upon R. Connew, foreign 


manager of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance, at the offices of that com- 
pany in London a short time before 
sailing for America on the “Beren- 
garia,” on which ship he arrived 
Friday. 
That sounds like a plain, matter-of- 
fact social note, but behind it there is 
considerable sentiment, which would be 
more obvious if the item read this way: 
One of the members of the 
insurance agency in the United 

States called upon a representative 

of the second oldest fire insurance 

company in the world a short time 
before sailing for America. 

The Ward agency, now known as L. 
S. Ward & Co., is more than a century 
old—one hundred and four years old, in 
fact; and the strange thing about it is 
that it has not passed through a lot of 
hands and many families. The agency 
was founded by Levi S. Ward and pass- 
ed from him to his son Levi, who in 
turn passed it along to his son. The 
present Levi S. Ward is the direct de- 
scendant of the first Levi S. Ward and 
he has a son, too, who is now in Eng- 
land. 


oldest 


Companies Represented 


Levi S. Ward & Co. represent the 
Royal Exchange, which they have had 
for about three decades; the National 
Liberty, the Pacific and Stuyvesant. 
Among its principal lines is that of au- 
tomobile insurance. 

There was one company which was in 
the agency for seventy years and if it 
had remained would probably hold a 
record of being longer in one office 
than any other insurance company, but 
the special agent thought he could get 
more premiums elsewhere, despite the 
fact that the business with the Ward 
agency had been unusually profitable, 
and he took up the supplies and went 
to another office. There the company’s 
experience was not good and eventually 
there were regrets at the home office 
over the change. 

Mr. Ward this week told a 
for The Eastern 
teresting facts 


reporter 
Underwriter some in- 
about the old days. For 
many years it was the custom of the 
Ward office to make only an annual fi- 
nancial report to the company in which 
the company was advised of the busi- 
ness done and the losses paid, the Ward 
office itself paying the losses in the in- 
terim. The report was sent by mes- 
senger to Albany and was then carried 
to the home office city by some other 
person who was making the journey by 
horseback. 





NEW POLICY 


The combination of 


accident and 
health insurance 


in a disability policy, 
embracing each of these hazards in one 
contract, was made available by the 
Aetna Life on August 1. 

The new policy form, which does not 
provide death indemnity, makes provision 
for a two-weeks waiting period in the 
health portion, although a rider is at- 
tached whereby this feature may be 
placed in immediate effect in consider- 
ation of an additional premium. 


J. Ross Moore Breaks 
Quick Travel Record 


WHIRLWIND EUROPEAN TRIP 


And Paris Is Insulted Because of Scant 
Attention He Gave To That 
Fascinating City 
Nothing in Europe 


got by Secretary 


J. Ross Moore of the Eastern automo- 
bile conference, who returned from Eu- 
rope on the “Berengaria” Friday. It 


was his first trip abroad and that he 
broke all sightseeing records can easily 
be proved by any experienced traveler 
who can ask him anything which he did 
not see. Sailing on June 13 he covered 
as much territory as an airship out for 
a long distance record. 

In London he saw art galleries; in 
Paris the boulevard system, the exposi- 
tion, the museums; in the Hague the 
Peace Palace. He arrived in Oslo the 
day after Amundsen got back and caught 
the tag end of the tremendous enthusi- 
asm there for the intrepid explorer. He 
saw Copenhagen and Munich. He is 
probably the only American in the world 
who made the trip to Paris and then 
slept there only one night. The cham- 
ber of deputies is thinking of taking 
some action at this American insult to 
the city. The hotel keepers already 
have acted, sending in their protest to 
President Doumergue. But then those 
Americans are peculiar ! 


Didn’t Meet This Celebrity 


Returning with a shipload of celebrit- 

s, his only disappointment was that he 
did not meet C. K. G. Billings on board, 
as the New York and California million- 
aire 1s reported to own sixty-five motor 
cars. 

“However,” 
“it is probably 


commented Mr. 
just as well. He 


Moore, 
might 


have wanted to talk about motor car 
rates and similar insurance matters, and 
one wants to forget those things when 


. ” 
on a vacation. 


SOCIETY TO CELEBRATE 
The Insurance Society of New 
is making elaborate plans for the 
bration of its twenty-fifth 
which occurs on 
year. The dinner 

Hotel Astor. 


York 
cele- 
anniversary 
February 26 of this 
will be held at the 


GUNNELL DEAD 
Alexander Gunnell, aged 61, who for 
years was engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness in Buffalo, died Monday night after 
an illness of several years. 
Commissioner Conn Revokes 
Palmetto’s License in Ohio 
Insurance 
yesterday 


Commissioner Conn of Ohio 
revoked the license of the 
Palmetto Insurance Company because 
of its automobile insurance arrangement 
with the Chrysler Company. 








These fez 


property 
an 
most desirable. 








An agency connection— 
plus service 


The Philadelphia Fire and 


ance Company is financially strong, 
powerful organization with an enviable 


record for reliable service. 


itures, combined with a full line 
of desirable policies covering protection on 
and commercial activities, 
agency connection with this company 


Write for particulars 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
8th Floor Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Marine Insur- 


make 














Hartford Magazines 
Are Standardized 


J. W. LONGNECKER TELLS WHY 


Four Comins Publications Are 
Affected; Will Save Money by Cutting 
Down Engraving and Other Bills 

At the annual convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference in June, 
J. W.. Longnecker, advertising manager 
of the Hartford Fire and Hartford A. & 
I., advocated standardization of insurance 
newspapers relative to size of pages and 
some other mechanical features. Stan 
dardization, he said, would save insurance 
companics money by lessening engraving 
and other bills. The Eastern Under 
writer has received from him the follow- 
ing communication : 

“The general trend of 
Briarcliff Conference 
favorable to the idea of standardizing the 
insurance press, that the ‘Hartford Agent,’ 
beginning with the August issue, will con- 
form to the three-column standard which 
was suggested, 


thought at the 
seemed to be so 
























J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


ASSETS = « « 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES .. . 
NET SURPLUS ...«. «+ « 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 





GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 1924 


$6,691,491.37 
1,499,924 92 
750,177.51 
4,441,388.93 


ten and three- 
seven inches 


will be 
deep and 


“The type 
sixteenths 
wide. 

“Tl am just handing you this little item 
to enable you to more fully realize the 
sincerity of my conviction that standar- 
dization is a good thing for all of us. 
You may publish this fact if it is news. 

“It will also be of interest to you to 
know that the house organ published by 
the Citizens Insurance Company—‘The 
Citizens’—the publication of the Federal 
Insurance Company—‘Federal Facts’— 
and ‘Sterling Service,’ published by the 
Sterling Fire Insurance Company, will 
also conform to this standard. 

“The new page size will be effective in 
the August issues of all these publications.” 


page 
inches 


DUMMY INCORPORATORS 
BANNED 





Beha Rules That Lists Must Include Only 
Bona Fide Signers of Intention To 
Incorporate 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York says that the prac- 
tice of organizing insurance companies 
with a dummy list of incorporators is 
being indulged in too freely in this state 
and must be discontinued. In connection 
with this Mr. Beha has issued the fol- 

lowing ruling : 

“Under Sections 71, 110 and 150 of the 
insurance law notice of intention to in- 
corporate, before said publication is 


made, there must be filed with the State 
Insurance Department the following 
data: 


“The addresses of the proposed incor- 

porators and their present business. 
‘Their connection with insurance busi- 
ness, if any. 

“An affidavit by the person having 
charge of the proposed incorporation 
that the signers of the petition are bona 
fide incorporators and intend to be a 
part of the proposed insurance corpora- 
tion.” 




















The Village Agent Says 











Professor Billings, of th’ local college, 
sez th’t the Chicago fire was hotter th’n 
th’ recent hot spell of weather, but he 
can’t make anyone believe it. 

ss.” 

Tod Black, our young attorney, has 
just won a law suit, so he thinks he will 
give up th’ insurance business. His 
client wuz accused of chicken stealing, 
but Tod convinced the Justice th’t his 
client resembled an angel—he wore 
feathers, but he didn’t steal ’em. 

co* @ 


Cy: Gross’ mule heretofore has always 
confined his kicking arrangements to 
flivvers, but he tried out a Packard the’ 
other night. Th’ results were so suc- 
cessful th’t Cy sez if th’ mule could talk 
he would say “Bring on a Rolls Royce.” 

* ok x 

Jim Marshall, who has been saving up 
to buy a car, sold his motometer, spare 
tire, spotlight and bumper and bought a 
wheel lock. Jim sez he doesn’t want to 
take any chances on his car being stolen 
when he gets it. 

* ok 


Jed Tunkett, th’ local moonshiner, sez 
his conscience is hurting him and he 
guesses he will go out of business. 
Deacon Parsons sez it ain’t his con- 
science, but th’t Jed thinks th’ stranger 
he sold a gallon to th’ other day wuz a 
Federal officer. 

* * 

Th’ average local agent today who 
can’t talk intelligently on all lines of 
fire, casualty, automobile, rain, tourist 
baggage, parcel post, motor cargo, 
tornado, ete., is considered a dead one. 


Th’ average field man today who can 
talk about anything except to ask for 
more business and make collections is 


an exception. 
wake them up. 


The companies ought to 
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Rain insurance is making a big hit 
with th’ local merchants. always tell 
’em Mark Twain said “Everybody talks 
about th’ weather, but nobody does any- 
thing,” and now, by jinks, we’re doing 
something. 

Miz Pickett, th’ postmistress, sez th’ 
local mail is getting so heavy th’t she 
hardly hez time t’ read all th’ post cards. 

My competitors put up a sign “Hot 
Weather Insurance.” I wondered what 
it wuz, but when I dropped in t’ find 
out they told me they were selling Tour- 
ist Baggage policies to vacationists: 

The “Accelerator” of the Boston and 

Old Colony. 


TO ENFORCE AGENCY RULES 


With the expulsion of C. C. Bowersox, 
state agent for the Buffalo, and seven- 
teen class 2 agents of that company as 
associate members of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of St. Louis, the 
executive committee of that organization 
on Wednesday, July 15, took the first 
definite drastic step /toward vigorously 
enforcing the constitution and by-laws 
of the association in compliance with the 
agreement reached with the companies 
some time ago relative to the regulation 
of commissions, contingents, limitations 
of agents, etc. 

The action was taken because the Buf- 
falo failed to withdraw from the William 
Rodick & Co. agency. That agency with 
the South Side Insurance Agency was 
dropped from the rolls of the Under- 
writers’ Association several weeks ago 
because of alleged non-compliance with 
the new regulations which bar class 1 
agents outside the downtown district. 

William Rodick & Co. is alleged to 
have continued to represent the Con- 
cordia as a class 1 agent, while the South 
Side Agency is said to have represented 
the New Brunswick in a similar capacity. 

Ixcelsior Insuring Agency, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, has changed its corporate name to 
Baranello-Valentine, Inc. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Stavdwd Fire Insane Cao. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























HONOR WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 


Officers Honor His 

Fortieth Anniversary With Group; 
Is Loss Dept. Chief Clerk 

When William Johnstone, chief clerk 


of the “America Fore” loss department, 
arrived at the office on the morning of 
July 28, he found his desk covered with 
flowers from members of the department 
and other personal friends, underneath 
which further surprises awaited him in the 
form of an handsome bronze desk set and 
a leather bill fold. The occasion of this 
demonstration of esteem was the comple- 
tion of forty years of active servie, Mr. 
Johnstone having come with the Continen- 
tal on July 28, 1885, 

At the lunch hour Mr. Johnstone was 
called to the executive offices as guest of 
honor. Chairman Ernest Sturm greeted 
him with the following words: 


America Fore 


“Two score years ago, as a young 
country lad, ambitious and full of 
vigor, you made your connection with 
The Continental Insurance Company. 
At that time The Continental was con- 
sidered a great corporation, although 
it was not as large as the American 
Eagle is now and there were about 
as many directors as there were em- 
ployees. Those were trying times 
under so much direction. 

“We want to express to you at this 
{ime our appreciation of your long con- 
nection with this company, and the 
success which you have made. I say 


success advisedly, for what could be 
more successful than to have lived an 
unstained and unselfish life, to have a 
happy home and family, to have a mul- 
titude of true friends and to be looked 
up to as the leading citizen of your 
community. I might add more words, 
but they could not add to the senti- 
ment and high regard in which you 
are held by the officers and employees 
of the America lore companies. 


After receiving the presentation which 
was a handsome, fully fitted leather travel- 
ing bag, Mr. Johnstone replied, recalling 
many incidents of his early days with the 
company and his association with its then 
officers. Outside of the officers and the 
guest of honor, there was present at the 
luncheon that veteran, Stephen Cook, 
Fidelity-Phenix Stat Agent for Indiana, 
who has been associated with that com- 
pany for the past forty-two years. 


BROAD STOCK COVERAGE 


In an article published recently about 
a pamphlet issued by the National Fire 
of Hartford comparing stock and mutual 
company insurance an important word was 
omitted in one sentence, the result being 
to convey an opposite meaning to that 
intended, The paragraph should read: 
“The mutuals lay great stress upon the 
broad cover which they grant. There are 
very few risks in connection with which 
the stock companies cannot give a cover 
just as broad, and in a great many cases, 
the cover is much more liberal.” 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


. INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 





) Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
} Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 
Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Joha Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaugh Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secreta” 


THE 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 





Assets ........$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities — 2,575,127.95 


Net Surplus. ... 1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Thos. A. Hathawa 
A. H. Hassinger, Sesetney — 


Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... . 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Hull Committee’s 
Standardizing of 
Return Premiums 


Brokers Formerly Had Different 
Methods of Arriving at Net 
for Assured 


EFFECTIVE ON SATURDAY 


Long Standing Custom of Not 
Crediting Fractions Is 
Done Away With 





London, July 25.—Beginning on Satur- 
day of last week returns on marine in- 
surance policies will be standardized as a 
result of some very careful work recently 
carried out by the Joint Hull Committee, 
concrete evidence of which can be found 
in the “Institute Scale of Returns,” a small 
book published by the Institute of London 
Underwriters. In the explanation of the 
scale the method by which the rates of 
return is arrived at is carefully detailed, 
and it is pointed out that in the case of 12 
months’ policies the brokerage of 5% is 
deducted from the gross rate before 
division by twelve, giving the rate upon 
which the cancelling return is based. 


When Vessels Are Laid Up in Port 


With regard to lying up returns, it is 
stated that the premiums retained by 
underwriters on vessels laid up in port are: 

Twelve shillings per annum for a vessel 
insured on full institute terms laid up in 
the United Kingdom not under repair. 

Thirty shillings per annum on a vessel 
insured with full institute terms laid up 
under repair or if abroad; and 6s per 
annum in the United Kingdom and abroad 
on vessels insured on total loss only, free 
of particular average, free of damage, and 
similar terms; and this rate also applies 
to insurances on freight. 


Deductions 


In explaining how the institute returns 
are arrived at it is stated that the amount 
returned ‘for port risk is first deducted 
from the gross rate. Brokerage is then 
deducted from the remainder, and the 
result of this calculation is divided by 
twelve, this giving the rate per cent for 
each period of 30 days. It is an excellent 
thing to have the full process described 
in this manner because previously, and 
especially in recent years, brokers have 
adopted different methods of arriving at 
the net rate of a return, so that in some 
cases underwriters have paid more than 
their strict proportion of the premium to 
be returned. Another excellent develop- 
ment is the division of fractions, by which 
a fraction of a penny over one-half is 
called a penny, while fractions of a penny 
amounting to less than one-half are elim- 
inated entirely. The previous practice by 
which fractions were always treated so 
that the underwriters received no benefit, 
had only the merit of long standing custom 
to recommend it, and was obviously unfair. 


Returns for Cancelling 


Another matter in connection with re- 
turns for cancelling which it is very satis- 
factory to see standardized is the treatment 
of cancelling returns on premiums of 
Which have been subject to the special 8% 
discount for deferred payments. If an 
Msurance be cancelled within six months 
Irom the’ 8th of the month following 
the inception of the risk, 8% discount is 
allowed. Cancellation within nine months 
from the 8th of the month following in- 
ception of the risk, earns a discount of 9% 
While after nine months the full discount 
of 10% is allowed. It is also stated that 
all deferred premiums should be paid to 
the date of the cancelling or that the re- 


turns should be subject to 10% discount. 

In the case of lying up returns which 
are, of course, not collectable until after 
the policy has expired, 10% discount is 
allowed. The scale of returns itself is 
very clearly set forth. In the first column 
the annual policy rate (gross) is shown. 
The next column gives the rate of the 
cancelling return for 30 days’ periods. 
Column 3 contains the lying up returns 
for United Kingdom ports when the vessel 
is not under repair, while column 4 gives 
the return rate on vessels laid up under 
repair or if abroad. 

These columns apply to insurances of 
full institute terms, and columns 5 and 6 
give the canceling and laid up returns on 
insurances on Imiited terms by which free 
of damage, F. P. A. and total loss only 
insurances are understood to be meant. 





“SPECIAL” FOR QUEENSLAND 


Charles W. Hitchcock to Cover Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; Formerly 


With New England Exchange 


The Queensland of Australia, has ap- 
pointed Charles W. Hitchcock as its 
special agent in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Mr. Hitchcock was previously 
with the New England Fire Insurance 
Exchange and for the past seven years 
has been actively applying the Dean 
Schedule to the rating of risks. He will 
make his headquarters in Hartford. 

Walter G. Roehrle, the state agent, 
who formerly covered this field for the 
company, will continue to visit the agen- 
cies in an executive capacity. 





BIG EARTHQUAKE COVERS 
_ Two of the principal buildings of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have been insured against 
earthquake risks. The Phoenix Mutual 
Life building has been insured for $2,- 
000,000 and the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Co. building for a like amount. 


squarely. 


John H. Ward Speaks 
His Mind to Specials 


BUSINESS GROWS MECHANICAL 





Jersey City Agent Pleads For Human 
Touch; Scores Loss Committee; 
Sizes Up Field Men 





The Suburban New York Field Club 
is not a believer in the proverbial “sum- 
mer let-up.” Its meeting on Monday of 
this week was lively, well-attended and 
interesting. The good fellowship pre- 
vailing speaks well for the success of fu- 
ture luncheon meetings under the leader- 
ship of President Paul A. Nielson. 

The field men had John H. Ward, of 
the well-known firm of Nelson & Ward, 
of Jersey City, as the principal speaker. 
Mr. Ward has been in the insurance 
business since 1880, and represents some 
of the leading companies of the coun- 
try. He took as his topic, “What an 
Old-Fashioned Agent Expects of: a Spe- 
cial Agent” and quickly indicated that he 
has clearly defined views about the spe- 
cial agent and his problems. 

Mr. Ward began by relating remin- 
iscences about his intimate contacts with 
some of the big men in the business. 
Next he talked about cancellations. So 
many times, said Mr. Ward, a cancella- 
tion comes into the office, together with 
a brief, unsatisfactory note from the 
special agent giving no clear reason as 
to why the line was cancelled. This 
makes a poor impression on the agent 
who in the interest of his client wants 
to know why the line doesn’t please. 
Mr. Ward said frankness in such cases 
was appreciated by agents and_ that 
most of them will meet the fieldman 
The agent is trying to get all 
the business he can, continued Mr. 
Ward, and each special agent visiting 
his office will get his share if he doesn’t 
“can” too much of it. He sympathized 
with the special agent because he gets 
the blame when losses are coming in 
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thick and fast. In fact, both agent and 
company seem to “take it out” on the 
harassed fieldman at such times. Some- 
times, however, the “special” passes the 
buck to his company when a line is can- 
celled and the agent doesn’t get any sat- 
isfaction from either source. 
Criticizes Loss Committee 

Mr. Ward sees a certain loss of per- 
sonality in curtailing the duties of the 
special agent in his relationship with the 
agents he visits. In his opinion, the field 
man of today is not so important as in 
the old days. With so many iron-clad 
rules and regulations imposed by various 
associations some good fellowship and in- 
formality is lost. Mr. Ward plays no 
favorites in his office and relies on the 
field man to help him in many things. 
The Loss Committee seems to be a sore 
spot with Mr. Ward. He regards it as 
a cold-blooded proposition. It is effi- 
cient in many respects, but lacks human 
touches which help make friends for fire 
insurance. He also criticized the East- 
ern Union’s stand on commissions, 





DARBY POLLOCK CORP. FORMED 





Takes Over Agency Business and Com- 
panies of Kimball & Pollock; Headed 
By D. W. Darby 

The Darby Pollock 
which was organized this week, takes 
over the established agency business 
and company representation of Kimball 
& Pollock, Inc. David W. Darby is 
president and treasurer of the new 
agency and Arthur W. Pollock is vice- 
president and secretary. Warren M. 
Kimball has disposed of his interest and 


Corporation, 


retires from the firm to continue his 
activities in the insurance brokerage 
field. 

Mr. Darby, a_ well-known figure 


among New York underwriters, started 
in the business in 1887 with the loss de- 
partment of the Norwich. He then 
joined the Home in its local depart- 
ment and in 1901 became secretary of 
the city department of the Caledonian. 
In 1915 he organized the agency firm 
of Darby, Hooper & McDaniel and con- 
tinued with it until January 1, 1925, 
when he disposed of his interest to his 
associates. 

Mr. Pollock, who has been in local 
fire insurance for the past 22 years, or- 
ganized the agency of Kimball & Pol- 
lock, Inc., in 1921 with Warren M. Kim- 
ball. He was previously connected with 
the Hartford Fire in its local office. His 
father, West Pollock, was well-known 
to insurance men, for many years con- 
ducting the agency of West Pollock & 
Company. 

Companies now represented by Darby 
Pollock Corporation are the Superior 
lire Insurance of Pittsburgh, the Al- 
legheny Underwriters, the British Am- 
erica Assurance Company, Pittsburgh 
Underwriters and Lloyds Plate Glass In- 
surance Company. Besides being met- 
ropolitan agent, the corporation has fa- 
cilities for New York suburban and 
country-wide lines. It is also understood 
that the corporation will shortly have 
additional representation that will ma- 
terially increase its facilities. 





CURBING DEFECTIVE WIRING 

In the attempt to curb fires caused by 
defective house and building wiring, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has now put into effect the 
new electrical installation ordinance re- 
cently introduced by Commissioner Meahl 
of Buffalo. The new provision calls for 
a special permit necessary for all elec- 
trical work being done on new or old build- 
ings, to prevent imperfect jobs being con- 
tinued without inspection, and for the pur- 
pose of checking up on wiring operations. 
The ordinance has the support of the As- 
spciation of Buffalo Underwriters, and 
the underwriters will be furnished dupli- 
cates of permits issued throughout the 
city. 





LIGHT UNDERWRITING COST 

The Slyvania Insurance Co.’s underwrit- 
ing expenses from January 1, 1925 to June 
30, 1925, were $259.38. 
assets are $350,440. 
in April, last year. 


Its total admitted 
The company started 
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SMOKE~— 
Chyiend and “foe 


OOTHING the Nation’s nerves with the mellow fra- 
grance of tobacco has built one of its greatest indus- 
tries. Millions of dollars each year go up in “smokes”. 
From the time the leaves are cured until the cigar, 
cigarette or pipe is lit, there is natural danger ot 
fire. It is easy to see why Insurance has become an im- 
portant factor in every phase of this business. 
Originally a great risk, tobacco insurance is being 
stabilized by special fire resistive 
facilities. Insurance itself is largely 


warehouses, sprinkler systems and other equipment 
that have minimized loss as well as reduced premiums. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe is one of 
the leaders in protecting tobacco profits against 
going up in smoke before their time. Agents 
soliciting this type of business are backed by the 
broad experience of the company in every branch. 
The ratio of business held by the L. & L. & G. in 
this trade corresponds with its 
large interest in all other National 
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The East Has Its 
Earthquake Zones 


AS SEEN BY A _ SEISMOLOGIST 


Shocks May Occur Any Time; Expert 
Tells Why Earthquake Insurance 
Is Profitable 


Dr. Bailey Willis, president of the 
Seismological Society of America, who 
addressed the recent annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific on the subject of “Underwrit- 
ing Earthquake Hazards,” said that af- 
ter a great earthquake a very consider- 
able period of time will elapse before 
there is another at the same spot, and 
inasmuch as the tendency after an earth- 
quake is to raise rates and for people 
to hunt insurance he thinks that writ- 
ing earthquake insurance, is a profitable 
business. He does not think San Fran- 
cisco will have another shock for thirty 
years. Along this line he said: 

“Now, if we come to shocks of higher 
intensity, shocks that would damage a 
good building and that you ought to 
look out for, we can go way back to 
1769 with the records, because we had 
a very heavy earthquake then, and most 
of the heavy earthquakes since then 
have been recorded. There were 29 se- 
vere shocks in that period from 1769 
to 1923, in all California. But, when you 
distribute those among provinces, there 
were 16 in the northern coast ranges as 
against 12 in the southern coast ranges 
Now, 12 in 154 years, is not a very large 
number. Then, if you come down to 
the really disastrous shocks, the shocks 
that would shock even an insurance com- 
pany, why they run about three in a cen- 
tury. I think you can write earthquake 
insurance here in San Francisco, on that 
basis of three such shocks in a cen- 
tury.” The East 


Discussing Eastern earthquake possib- 
ities, he said: 

“There are provinces of the earth 
which we call ‘almost sesmic,’ that is to 
say, they sometimes have pretty heavy 
earthquakes, but as a rule, only moder- 
ate ones and those not so frequently. 
For instance, California probably has a 
micro-seism every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Certainly every half day or so. 
But old New England which is an ‘al- 
most seismic’ province, probably does 
not have more than one in two or three 
years that would be noticeable. They 
have an idea over there that they do 
not have any earthquakes. So I looked 
up the record the other day, and found 
that, 18 years after the Pilgrims landed, 
they were astonished because the Lord 
shook the earth. That was in 1638. 
From 1638 down to 1870 there was a 
shock which was noticed and recorded 
ev'ry year. They were slight, but they 
we 2 noticeable. After 1870 they seemed 
to; et the same spirit there that we have 
haa in San Francisco since 1906, and 
the records are very incomplete. Maybe 
the earthquakes are off, and maybe the 
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people have forgotten to record them. 
But we know that there have been oc- 
casional heavier shocks. In 1903 and 
1904 there were some heavy shocks, and 
just the other day there was one that 
woke up Boston and all the coast up to 
Maine. That is an ‘almost earthquake 
region.’ 

“What are you going to say about in- 
surance there? Is it worth while, or can 
we do without it? In 1755 there was an 
earthquake which rocked the old build- 
ings that had been put up im good Co- 
lonial style, with hewn timbers and solid 
carpentry, all properly mortised, none of 
your toenailing, with your little bit of 
match-stick structures that you see go- 
ing up around here today. Yet it shook 
those old buildings so severely that it 
frightened our good old grandfathers 
very thoroughly. Also they were built 
on good ground. They built on Boston 
Heights, up on Beacon Hill, and all 
around in the good old rocky places. 
They had not at that time built out on 
the flats, on the mud of Boston Harbor, 
where a great part of east Boston now 
stands. They had not built brick build- 
ings with poor mortar. They mixed 
their mortar well, and they took pains 
to have sharp sand. They had not put 
up shoddy structures such as we get 
today. 

“You perhaps know the story of the 
contractor who put up a house for him- 
self—this is a fact—and put one up 
alongside of it, a duplicate of it, for a 
neighbor. And the earthquake came and 
his house stood and the neighbor’s fell 
down. When an earthquake of the in- 
tensity of that of 1755 strikes Boston, as 
it will, there is going to be a disaster 
similar to that which struck San Fran- 
cisco in 1906. I do not want to be an 
alarmist, but you may just as well face 
the facts, that, unless you write insur- 
ance for Boston, you are going to some 
day have tremendous losses there, which 
you will have to cover up under the 
fallen building clause or which you will 


have to meet. There will be a great 
fire and the damage by fire will be in 
finitely greater than the 
earthquake, as it always is. 

“Is that also true of other parts of 
the Atlantic Coast? There is an earth- 
quake line, very well known, established 
by many records of moderate earth- 
quakes, which runs up the St. Lawrence 
River to Lake Champlain, down the 
Hudson, along the fault that passes be- 
tween New York and Jersey City and 
cuts across the east side of Staten Island, 
then continues on down the coast, 
through Trenton, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, and on 
down into the Carolinas. That fault is 
an active fault. It has always been 
slightly active. It never yet has given 
a very severe earthquake. I do not 
know why. I would like to know a 
great deal more about it than I do. But, 
considering that you can write policies 
there for a hundred year term, it seems 
to me that it would be wise for insur- 
ance men to write policies there, and 
have a nice little bank account accum- 
ulated when the shock does come. I 
think that is simply good business for 
you and for the men whom you under- 
write. I think it is folly to shut your 
eyes to the action of natural forces, 
and say, ‘Oh, well, Providence will pro- 
tect us. Providence takes care of those 
that take care of themselves.” 

The address of Dr. Willis has been 
published by the Fire Underwriters As 
sociation of the Pacifle, which is in the 
Merchants Exchange Suilding, San 
Francisco. The pamphlet sells for 20 
cents, unless there is more than one copy 
sold when there is a reduction. 


damage by 


HAS LEG BROKEN 
Thomas H. Day, electrical engineer of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, 
of Boston, had his left leg fractured last 
week in an automobile accident at Nor- 
walk, Conn. 





Earthquake Rates 

Revised Downward 
EFFECTIVE IN N. Y. AUGUST 15 
Elsewhere July 31; Pertain to Whole 


of United States East of the 
Rocky Mountains 





The Explosion Conference last week 
promulgated revised earthquake insurance 
rates, effective in New York State August 
15 and effective July 31 in the remainder 
of the United States outside of the ter- 
ritory of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific. For the most part the re- 
vision is downward with dwelling rates, 
for insurance without coinsurance being 
cut from 10 cents to 8 cents. 

The greatest reduction is in the rate 
on fireproof buildings. The rate promul- 
gated on July 16 for this class was 10c, 
with 80 per cent coinsurance required, 
while the new rate is 8c, with 50 per cent 
coinsurance required, and a credit of 25 
per cent if an 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause is attached, thus reducing the rate 
with 80 per cent co-insurance from 10¢c 
to 6c. Rates on other classes are reduced 
by reason of lower coinsurance require- 
ments and larger credits for 80, 90 or 100 
per cent coinsurance. 

In transmitting the new rates to mem- 
bers of the Explosion Conference, Man- 
ager W. F. Roembke says that they were 
adopted on Wednesday by the special com- 
mittee created by resolution of the con- 
ference on July 24. He = says further: 
“After careful study of hazards and other 
conditions, further refinements in the 
schedule will be made and promulgated to 
members later.” The revised rates and 
rules are as follows: 


Definition of Classes A, B, C and D 

Class A.-Buildings occupied exclusively as 
private dwellings by not more than three fam 
ilies, includjng private garages and _ private 
barns used in connection therewith. 

Class B.-Fireprcof buildings of steel frame 
or re-inforced concrete corfstruction. 

Note.-The term “fireproof” means structures 
of steel, reinforced concrete or any other struc 
ture of non-combustible material throughout. 

Class C.—All buildings not included in 
Classes A and B, not ever five stories in height 
and not over 5,000 square feet in ground floor 
area, 

Class D.—All buildings and (or) structures 
not included in Classes A, B and C, 

Note.In_ risks of varying comstruction, if 
not less than 85 per cent of the values involved 
are of one kind of construction, the risk may 
be written at the rate of the predominating 
construction. Otherwise the rjsk must take the 
rate of the highest construction, unless specific 
items are applied to each character of con 
struction 

Rates 

Class A.--.08 (see Note No. 1 below). 

Class B.-.08 (50 per cent coinsurance clause). 

Class C.--1.25 per cent coinsurance clause). 

Class D.—.15 (50 per cent coinsurance clause). 


Coinsurance Credits 
For the attachment of a coinsurance clause 
other than 50 per cent, the following table must 
be applied: 
For 80 per cent coinsurance clause deduct 
25 per cent, 
For 9%) per cent coinsurance clause deduct 
30 per cent. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Ohio Has No Rate 
Making Supervision 


EXCEPTION Is DISCRIMINATION 





Letter of Semulener Conn to Assured 
Who Complained of Increase in 
Farm Rates 

nga waged Conn has written a let- 
ter to the Governor of Ohio, who wrote 
him relative to an assured’s complaint of 
a recent heavy advance in farm rates by 
the Ohio Inspection Bureau, based on 
the tremendously high loss record. The 
commissioner declines to interfere, say- 
ing in part: 

“If your correspondent has the impres- 
sion that any department of the State 
Government has control over insurance 
to the extent that it may make, establish 
or fix rates, either as to their adequacy 
or reasonableness, he is mistaken. 

“Under the law, the state has no rate- 
making power whatsoever over insurance 
rates; except as provided for in the anti- 
discriminatory act, it has no supervision 
over such rates. The anti-discriminatory 
act prohibits a company charging differ- 
ent rates on risks of the same hazard or 
class and this department may determine 
questions of that nature on complaint 
being lodged here. If any one knows 
of or believes there is a discrimination 
against him because he is charged a 
higher rate than is charged some one 
else on a similar risk, he may complain 
to this office, and, upon hearing, if dis 
crimination is found, same will be or- 
dered removed. This is the extent of 
the department's power in connection 
with insurance rates. 

“With reference to the matter gen- 
erally of farm rates in Ohio, the insur 
ance companies have claimed for years 
that the loss ratio on farm business has 
been so high they could not carry the 
insurances at the old rate. The leading 
rating bureau in Ohio—in fact, prac- 
tically all the companies subscribe to it— 
is the Ohio Inspection Bureau. ‘This is 
not a state department, notwithstanding 
the above name. Upon receipt of your 
letter, I requested Mr. Truitt B. Sellers, 
the manager, to give us such information 
as he could regarding the rates on farm 
business in Ohio and his letter on the 
subject is enclosed. 

“In conclusion, I will say if your cor- 
respondent’s statement that ‘our state 
insurance bureau together with the laws 
governing it may be responsible for this 
advance’ is meant to intimate that your 
administration through this department 
is responsible in any wise for the rates 
charged by insurance companies, it has 
not the slaghte st Soundation in fact.” 


F. E. WwoobDs WITH WESTCHESTER 


F. E. Woods has resigned as Ohio state 
agent for the Sun, of London, to take 
a similar position with the Westchester, 
effective September 1, with headquarters 
at Columbus. H. C. Weigley, whom he 
succeeds, is devoting most of his time to 
local agency work 


Earthquake Revision 


(Continued from page 19) 

Note No, 2.—In any State where it is nec 
essary to name a flat rate, the flat rate shall 
be figured at ten times the 50 per cent co- 
insurance rate. 

Contents 

Rates on contents to be same as building rate. 


Blanket Policies 

Policies covering all classes of property may 
be written blanket over more than one location 
when such locations are specifically named in 
the form under the following conditions: 

With 50 per cent coinsurance clause and pro 
without pro rata distribution clause. 

With 80 per cent coinsurance (less usual de- 
ductions for its use) and pro rata distribution 
clause. 

With 90 per cent and 100 per cent co-insurance 
clause (less usual deductions for its use) and 
without pro rata distribution clause. 

The rate for such blanket policies shall be 
the rate of the highest rated location. 


Effective Dates 


These rates supersede rates promulgated July 
15, 1925, and are effective as of July 31, 1925, 
except in the State of New York. In the State 
of New York the revised rates are effective as 
of August 15, 1925, 


Want Rates Reduced 
on Day’ s Notice 


TEXAS OFFICIALS 


Lower Rates Wanted Immediately for 
Improvements Which Become Effec- 
tive After January 1, 1926 


State lire Insurance 
Texas change the 


IN HURRY 


Can officials of the 
Commission of fire in- 
for Houston within 24 hours 
notice of an improvement in fire 
facilities? That is what the 
istration is telling the 


surance rate 
fighting 
city admin- 
at Houston. 
officials do not know 


public 

Perhaps the city 
any better, and it is probably just as well 
that the public does not get the true condi- 
tion of affairs. But the 


reservoir has to be 


fact that a huge 


built above ground, 


half alarm 


a dozen wells dug and 300 fire 





boxes installed doesn’t seem to worry the 
council at all. 

“We have met and decided that all these 
things shall be remedied,” the city council 
says, “and now you can lower the insur- 
ance rate, please.” 

Mayor Holcombe has admitted that it 
will be January 1, 1926 before the water 
pressure is anywhere near 60 pounds, Not 
even then will the commission lower the 
rate until tests have been made and a sur- 
vey of the system made. From every 
indication Houston is to “enjoy” her 28 
cent key rate for some time to come. 

The fire department, in a desperate move, 
borrowed — several commercial — trucks, 
placed fire hose on the trucks and asked 
the commission to lower the rate as they 
had added to their omnpnet. 


GREENE & Co. VICE PRESIDENT 


Wallace sininger has been elected 
bein: Phe of Alexander Greene & 
Co., New York. He started his insur- 
ance career in Buffalo with Knoll & 
Turgeon, Inc. 


ever our Personal Effocg 
Ye uareProtected = 





ng 


TO INSURE MOUTH ORGANS? 

The New York “Times,” ordinarily such 
a reliable newspaper, is authority for the 
fact that the Harmonica Fire “of the 
home group of insurance firms” has made 
its stock available for public investment. 

Of course, what the “Times” meant was 
the Harmonica of Buffalo, one of the 


Home group. 





AGENT FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Herman Hoopes, Inc., of Philadelphia 
has been appointed agent for the London 
& Scottish. This is the first fire appoint- 
ment obtained by this agency in the Phil- 
adelphia metropolitan district since its 
entry into fire insurance. H. Mark Reeves 
will have charge of the underwriting and 


inspection work, 
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The Steamship “Quaker City” 





Company at a sale of noteworthy Americana] 


HEN the Steamship “Quaker City” sailed June 8, 
1867, with Mark Twain and the people of “Inno- 
cents Abroad” the advertising circular distributed at the 
time stated that this was the first pleasure tour of this sort. 


Today the millions of travelers who go abroad or “See 
America First” and neglect to obtain 


Personal Effects Insurance 


are worse than Innocents Abroad. Today all who travel are able to get 
this All-the-Year-Round protection ~against loss of or damage to Personal 
Effects by FIRE, THEFT and COLLISION. 


In Mark Twain’s day this Twentieth Century protection was unobtainable. 


[From a print recently obtamed by THe PeNNsyLVANIA Fire INSURANCE 























HE Old Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company, founded in the Quaker City 
in 1825 and domiciled for 100 years on 
Independence Square provides baggage 
identification tags for all its Personal Effects 








N addition to FIRE Insurance, our agents 
write all kindred lines, including Radium; 
Jewelry and Furs (All Risk) ; Water Damage; 
Rent, Rental Value and Leasehold; Use and 
Occupancy; Profits and Commissions; Explo- 4 
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Chrysler Company 
Replies to Bennett 


DEFENDS PALMETTO SCHEME 





Vice-President Hutchinson Says It Will 
Prove Economical to Public; 
Hopes for Approval 


B. E. Hutchinson, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion, has replied to the charges of Walter 
H. Bennett of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents against the Palmetto- 
Chrysler insurance arrangement. Several 
of Mr. Bennett‘s statements were pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of the Eastern 
Underwriter, together with another state- 
ment by Mr. Hutchinson. Following is 
the latter’s reply to the National Associa- 
tion accusations : 

“If it is a ‘vicious practice’ to save the 
public money then we plead guilty. To 
control the deferred payment price of our 
product we obtained a uniform national 
financing rate. ‘That means a saving of 
$5,000,000 to prospective Chrysler owners 
during the next twelve months. To ob- 
tain that financing we obtained blanket 
fire and theft insurance on our cars. How 
that ‘undermines the American agency 
system of doing business’ is beyond me, 
because the American agents do not place 
the insurance on cars financed on a de- 
ferred payment basis. Such business is 
handed by the finance companies them- 
selves. The Chrysler cars are insured for 
one year. The average life of cars is 
nearly seven years. After the first year 
car owners can place their insurance where 
they will. 

“The difficulty with Mr. Bennett is that 
he would pit the interests of a group 
against the interests of the public. The 
Chrysler Corporation has every respect 
for the insurance fraternity and every 
respect for the insurance agency system, 
but it believes it of greater importance to 
serve the public at large than it is to 
serve the interests of a group, even if 
this question were involved in a large 
way, which is not true in this case. 


Will Stand on Its Rights 

“It is the inalienable right of a manu- 
facturer to control the price of his product 
in a competitive market. The Chrysler 
Corporation intends to control the de- 
ferred payment price of its product just 
as it controls the cash price. It is une- 
quivocally pledged to the finance plan 
which it inaugurated July 1 and which has 
operated so successfully throughout the 
nation. The stimulus to sales has proved 
tremendous because the public is begin- 
ning to realize the plan saves money for 
the public. The Chrysler Corporation in- 
tends to stand on its legal and economic 
rights. 

“Mr. Bennett quotes the case of a 
Massachusetts dealer who bought a Chrys- 
ler car for $19 less than the delivered 
price and intimates that the sum repre- 
sents the cost of the insurance. I would 
like to know how that dealer arrived at 
that figure. He is selling an insured car, 
one insured by the factory, and he can- 
not sell it without the insurance. He does 
not know the cost of the insurance per 
car, and the car he sold was and is in- 
aured, regardless of anything he may 
have said or done to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

“The purchaser of the car in Massa- 
chusetts to which Mr. Bennett refers still 
has his car insured against fire and theft. 
If he buys additional insurance—fire and 
theft—the original policy becomes excess 
msurance as provided for in the contract. 

‘Dealers cannot buy cars which are 
not insured. Dealers have no Chrysler 
cars to sell which are not insured. Pur- 
chasers cannot buy Chrysler cars without 
Msurance plan protection any more than 
they can buy them without Chrysler engines 
or wheels, 

We regret the attitude displayed by 
Some sections of the insurance world to 
this plan and the misunderstanding of the 
undamentals behind it and upon which 
this attitude is based. We are confident 
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that a further study of the plan by the 
insurance interests and a growing appre- 
ciation by the public of economies con- 
sequent upon its adoption will go far 
toward bringing about a proper appre- 
ciation of its merits.” 


Button of Virginia May Hold 
Hearing on Chrysler Scheme 


Commissioner Button was still stand- 
ing pat this week on his recent ruling 
to the effect that the Chrysler-Palmetto 
combination plan of providing fire and 
theft coverage for Chrysler motor cars 
was violating several sections of the in- 
surance laws of Virginia and that Chry- 
sler dealers who undertook to sell cars 
under such a plan of insurance would do 
so at their own risk. 

At the same time he was not averse to 
hearing from attorneys for the Palmetto 
Fire on the legality of the questions at 
issue. He so informed Hartwell Cabell, 
of the New York law firm of Cabell, Ig- 
natius and Lown, representing the Pal- 
metto, when Mr. Cabell wrote him ask- 
ing for a hearing. He advised the at- 
torney that he would be pleased to 
hear him whenever it suited his con- 
venience. 


OHIO HEARING 


Superintendent of Insurance Conn of 
Ohio had a hearing on the Chrysler Mo- 
tor proposition in Columbus yesterday, 
at which time representatives of the 
Palmetto appeared to argue that the 
company’s license be not revoked. When 
the Palmetto applied for admission to 
Ohio it said that it intended to transact 
only reinsurance there. The commis- 
sioner charges the company with violat- 
ing the Ohio statute, “in that it has 
placed and is placing contracts in Ohio 
other than through duly authorized 
agents,” and he also wants to know if, 
as charged, it is writing direct business. 


U. S. RESTRAINING ORDER 
Commissioner Smith a Wisconsin Re- 
strained From Acting Against 
Chrysler Distributors 


The hearing at the New York Insur- 
ance Department scheduled for Tuesday 
on the Palmetto-Chrysler proposition 
was postponed until Monday of next 
week. 

The principal development in this 
nation-wide controversy, this week was 
the issuance by a federal court in Wis- 
consin orders enjoining Commissioner 
Smith from acting against Chrysler dis- 
tributors and dealers. A hearing in Wis- 
consin is set for Aug. 22. 


WANTS ONE MORE LEAGUE 


Speaking before the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, Henry S. Ives of 
the Casualty Information Clearing House 
asks the question: 

“Why not a 
League?” 

There is a Public Ownership League 
and Mr. Ives thinks that there should 
be a Private Ownership League to de- 
fend private ownership rights. Aren't 
there enough national leagues and asso- 
ciations already? 


Private Ownership 


Miss Anna McCarthy, secretary to 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of this state, has resigned, effec- 
tive August 15th. Later she will marry 
A. J. Dunne, a New York business man. 
Miss McCarthy has made many friends 
among insurance people since she came 
to the Department. 


R/ECIPROCAL VIEWPOINT 


“The National Insurance Journal,” 
organ of the reciprocals, carries a story 
asking reciprocals to oppose the Chrys- 
ler plan. 
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Adjustment Bureau 
Off Chrysler Cars 


CANCELS ITS PARTICIPATION 





Manager Greer Says Misunderstanding 
Led to Agreement to Allow Bureau 
to Adjust for Palmetto 





General Manager W. J. Greer of the 
General Adjustment Bureau announces 
that the Bureau is no longer associated 
with the Palmetto in allowing Bureau ad- 
justers to handle losses on cars insured 
under the Chrysler-Palmetto plan. An ar- 
rangement had been entered into between 
the General Adjustment Bureau and the 
Commercial Credit Company for the Bu- 
reau to handle losses on financed Chrysler 
and Maxwell automobiles. However, this 
agreement has now been cancelled. Fol- 
lowing is the letter sent by Mr. Greer to 
the Palmetto with reference to the use of 
Bureau adjusters: 

“In assenting recently to an arrange- 
ment with you for the handling of auto 
losses of the Commercial Credit Co. in 
certain parts of our field, we understood 
the interest of that company ‘to be purely 
that of a finance company financing the 
purchasers of Chrysler and Maxwell 
automobiles and that it was intended to 
refer to us for adjustment, only the losses 
on cars in which the Commercial Credit 
Co. was thus interested. 

“From recent events it would appear 
that our previous understanding of the 
matter may have been incorrect, but be 
that as it may, we feel that our participa- 
tion in adjustments, even to the extent 
stated, might be misunderstood and lead 
to criticism. 

“For these reasons we beg to advise you 
of our conclusion to withdraw from the 
arrangement as of this date, with the 
understanding (if desired to enable you 
to complete other arrangements) that dur- 
ing the balance of the current month we 
will continue to accept losses in which the 
Commercial Credit Co. is interested as 
financiers of the purchaser. 

“We thank you for your thought of us 
in conection with the matter and regret 
our inability, for the reasons stated, to ac- 
cept the business.” 


WITH ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Frank F. Loomis Made Manager of In- 


surance Advertising Department of 
Albert Frank & Co. 


Krank I. Loomis, who for the past 
eight years has been insurance editor 
and manager of insurance advertising of 
the Chicago “Evening Post,” and be- 
fore that was engaged in the insurance 
business, has been appointed manager of 
the insurance advertising departments of 
Albert Frank & Co., a well-known ad- 
vertising agency of New York, Chicago, 
Boston and London. Mr. Loomis will de- 
vote his entire time to furthering de- 
velopment of insurance advertising in all 
its branches. 


ANOTHER WARD COMPANY 


L. S. Ward & Co., the Rochester, N. 
Y., agency which is one hundred and 
four years old, represents the New Jer- 
sey Fidelity & Plate Glass as well as the 
fire companies mentioned in an article 
about the agency printed elsewhere ‘in 
this paper. 

The membership contest of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference has been 
extended to September 1, and a prize of 
two dozen U. S. Royal golf balls, or 
something of equivalent value at the 
winners’ option, is being offered to the 
one influential in obtaining the most 
new members. 





Pickens & Gaston, Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany with 
500 shares stock non par value all sub- 
scribed to conduct an insurance agency. 
George H. Gaston, Henry B. Pickens, 
New York City, and Eugene W. Annis, 
White Plains, are directors and sub- 
scribers. 
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lowa Will Fight Use | ee y gers your pe with unusual 
care, but I must confess that it is not at 

of Chrysler Plan There ati persuasive. The authority upon which 
you principally rely, to wit, Allgeyer vs. 

TO PROSECUTE AUTO AGENTS Louisiana, 165 U. Ss... 578, is not at all in 
: point. The facts in the Allgeyer case are 

Commissioner Kendrick Calls It Solicit-  "t g¢rmane to the facts in the Chrysler 
: s 2 plan. In the Allgeyer case a citizen of 
ing Insurance Without License; the State of Louisiana made a_ contract 
Says Plan Is Vicious directly with an insurance company in the 

, State of New York for an open policy of 


Insurance ommissioner Kendrick Of — marine insurance, by the terms of which 


lowa has not only refused to approve the — the insured was bound to notify the com- 
Chrysler-Palmetto plan of giving free fire pany by mail or wire of shipments of 

. , ir ime ime and covered by 
and theft insurance with each automobile  COtton trom time to tim and covered by 


the policy. The court held that, since the 
open policy was made directly between 
and serves notice on Cabell, Ignatius & — the company in New York and the insured 
Lown, attorneys for the Chrysler Sales in Louisiana and without the intervention 
Corp., and the Palmetto Fire, that he will of any third agency whatsoever, the mere 
take every legal step possible to him to fact that the insured mailed notifications 


sold, but has taken an aggressive stand 


prevent the operation of the plan in lowa — from time to time of the shipments covered 
and will prosecute agents of the automobile hy the policy (the company not being ad- 
company for selling insurance without a mitted to Louisiana and having no agents 
license Commenting on the plan in a therein) did not constitute the transaction 
letter to the attorneys, Commissioner Ken a Louisiana transaction nor the contract a 
dric ay Louisiana contract. 
: Jut in the Chrysler plan the blanket 
Permit me to respectfully inform you . : “: . 
, - policy of insurance is not executed directly 
that this department cannot approve your ) : 3 
' : ae between the Palmetto Insurance Company 
plan, but will exercise every legitimate ; Rein oe ce ead ‘ , 
: and the purchaser of a Chrysler auto 
influence at its command to prevent its : cpa ae ee 
: ; mobile, but it is issued directly to the 
operation im the State of lowa : . : ° "hes : 
: ' Chrysler Sales Corporation of Detroit, 
Personally, | believe it is) vicious and a tat 
Michigan, and the individual purchasers 
inimical to the best interests of the insur , . “ti 
of such automobiles throughout the United 
ance business. lf said scheme is per- : . . 
; ; ; ; States are not direct parties to that con 
mitted to operate, and it proves profitable, ; - ee 
° . tract. So far as | am informed, the 
then there is every reason to believe that P . os 
qe : purchaser of a Chrysler automobile is en 
similar schemes will be adopted by innum . , “i . 
’ “. tirely ignorant of the existence of the 
erable industries throughout the country, : > 42 . * 8 
oe eggrenen is . . = Master Policy until he has been solicited 
eventually resulting in either the destruc- ’ : oor 
: ane ; 5 by a local automobile salesman, and it is 
tion of the important institution of insur- t] aes ted "eager eg t 
ance or its serious impairment. len represented to him that in the even 


Insurance IBS a complicated business, - \ pierre ‘ll er ney af hire and 
bristling with technical features, and on eee. we ee eS eee 


demands the services of men possessed of the payment of a fixed premium, subtly 

8 ry " . ; ‘ described as a delivery charge. Under the 
pecial skill and experience. It is of a . 

=i Te aE “Chrysler plan the local automobile sales- 
quasi! public character and requires public fag Sg sey B : | ; 
supervision, which latter feature would ™2" — he intervening sin W - in 
not only be impracticable as applied to all aah 7 agp pai o —— — 
private commercial and industria} enter He : Sng he isl eg ba val rn : 
prises, but an attempt te so apply it would rt a s " ae a wom — 
meet with the most vehement opposition. the qu my in the : cP eer ; 
Net only. this tet fhe ieeerance: bmsiness However, the approval of said plan is 


is too vital a factor in the industrial not formally before this department and 
economical and domestic life of America could not be officially considered by the 
to permit its existence, or even its welfare, ePartment, owing to the fact that the 


to be jeopardized. Palmetto Fire Insurance Company is not 
To approve such a plan as proposed by authorized to transact business in Towa. 
the ( hrysler Motor = ( orporation would eing without jurisdiction Over the 
strike at the very foundation of the in Palmetto Vire Insurance Company, this 
stitution of insurance, namely, the agency department — take _ official action 
ystem without) which insurance com directly affecting said company. lhe de- 
panies could not successfully funetion. partment can, however, take cognizance 


In my opinion, your scheme is open to ot the fact that. local salesmen of. the 
not only all the objections described above, Chrysler Motor Corporation are soliciting 
but it also contravenes public policy, in ™SUrance in this state without a license. 


that it deprives the purchaser of a Chrysler This phase of the plan has been called to 
automobile of the privilege of buying: his the attention of the Attorney General of 
insurance wherever he pleases, and forces lowa, and it is the intention of this depart- 
him to accept the fire and theft coverage Ment to request the Atorney General to 
vou have to offer. prosecute each local Chrysler salesman in 

It is contrary to public policy, further, the state, wherein evidence can be procured 
in that it contemplates the issuance of that such salesman has represented to the 


insurance contracts in states similar to purchaser of an automobile that a fire 
lowa through unlicensed agents; and it is and theft policy will be issued to him as 
also azainst public policy for the reason  @ part of the transaction. 

that the Palmetto Fire Insurance Company ; oP 

is not authorized to transact business in R. L. HINKLEY JOINS ROYAL 
lowa, and, therefore, permits the issuance Robert L. Hinkley has been appointed 
of imsurance contracts to the citizens of | special agent of the Royal in’ eastern 
this state which can not be sued upon in New York State with headquarters at 
our courts in the event of Joss and denial Albany, succeeding James M. Daggett 
of liability by the company. The statutes who has become associated with the lo- 
of Iowa expressly deny to the holder of cal agency of Rose & Kiernan, Inc., of 
an insurance contract issued in this state \lbany. Mr. Hinkley was previously 
by an unauthorized company the right to with the Factory Insurance Association 
sue thereon in our courts. in New York State as special agent. 
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N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, C 
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Tornado, Use and Occu- 
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gyre ; 
AFTER BUFFALO FIREBUGS ee saul a 
The Underwriters and Arson Police $24,580,518.90 


Squad Working to Break Up APPLY TO 
Organized Ring 


The work: of running to carth what is HOME OFFICE 
believed to be a ring of systematic  fire- 92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


bugs operating in Buffalo, N. Y., has 








started. The arson police squad appointed 


by Police Chief Zimmermann, which = is ' 
now engaged in the work of investigating 
suspicious fires, co-operating with 
men of the ire Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion, is kept busy investigating and tabulat- 
ting accounts of fires which are suspected 
as being of an incendiary nature. Num- 
erous fires and explosions in and around 
Buffalo have caused thousands of dollars 
damage, it is said, and every effort is be- 
ing made to curb and eventually bring to 








Madison Street, east of LaSalle 


biti! late preg is See CHICAGO 
a complete stop these many serious fires. 

lor several months past, both fire and DOWNTOWN, near 
police officials have been baffled in the at- principal stores, 
tempts of finding clues which would lead banks, business 


to the capture of the alleged gang. Duties 
of the arson squad include the tabula- 
tion and investigation into names and 
statements from owners and tenants of 
property damaged by mysterious fires. The 
squad has also been instructed to be on 
the alert for clues and to report results 
of investigations made into fires of the 


houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


past E. N. Mathews, 
lire Chief Hedden recently stated that President. 
publicity given activities of fire and police ; 
officials in the attack upon fire demons had R. E. Kelliher, 
great effect in lessening the number of Manager. 





“origin unknown’ fires. 
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Hazards of the Oxy-Acetylene 





Welding Process 


By E. H. Hornbostel, New York State Agent, 


Firemen’s of Newark 


This itneresting article on the workings 
of the Oxy-acetylene welding process was 
first written in 1911 and recently revamped 
and additions made to it. On account of 
several requests having been made to Mr. 
Hornbostel for copies of this article which 
was originally a report to the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, it ts 
published herewith: 


During the last two months I have 
been looking into a new system of weld- 
ing known as the Oxy-Acetylene Weld- 
ing Process. I have read most of the 
literature available on the subject, have 
visited plants in which the process was 
being practically used and recently vis- 
ited a plant in which the whole appar- 
atus of this kind is manufactured and 
set up for demonstration purposes. By 
combining oxygen gas and acetylene gas 
at the end of a blowpipe, a flame is pro- 
duced which is said to have the highest 
degree of heat known to chemistry, 
nearly 6,300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This process has been known and has 
been in use in Europe for some time 
past, but its introduction in this country 
dates back only about four years. It is 
now coming into general use wherever 
there is a call for welding or cutting 
steel or other metals, repairing tools, 
machinery and articles of like nature, 
both in plants making a= specialty of 
welding and in plants where welding is 
done as part of the process of metal 
working, also in plants where steel boil- 
ers, receptacles, ete., have to be fre- 
quently repair, as for example, chemical 
plants where acids are liable to eat the 
metal. 

Of late, insurance companies have been 
receiving endorsements permitting this 
device, and agents have, in the absence 
of a standard permit regulating the in- 
stallation, attached the regular acetylene 
gas permits for lighting and under the 
rules laid down by the State Association 
for acetylene gas lighting machines, these 
permits have been passed by the Stamp 
ing Clerks and Home Offices under the 
impression or supposition that this ap- 
paratus was an unapproved lighting sys 
tem. The matter has now become so 
important that following the same action 
we have had to take when new devices 
for heating and lighting h@ve been in 
vented and introduced in the past, the 
National Board about a year ago formu 
lated a set of rules laying down correct 
Principles to be followed, but nothing 
has as yet been done by the different 
rating associations to grapple with the 
subject to properly dispose of it by 
formulating standard installation rules 
with proper charges if equipment is not 
up to the standard. I propose that the 
matter be referred to the proper com- 
mittee. 


What Apparatus Is 


The apparatus consists of an acetylene 
gas gene stor built on the same plan as 
those used for lighting, with this very 
Important difference, that a higher pres- 
sure is brought about in those used for 
Producing gas for welding purposes than 
in those used for producing gas for light- 
mg purposes. Whereas, in lighting de- 
vices the pressure produced is only about 
atew pounds to the square inch, which 
is all-sufficient to Oxy-Acetylene Weld 
Mg purposes, the pressure has to be con 
siderably higher to bring about a proper 
flow of gas to the head of the welding 
apparatus where it is mixed with the 
Oxygen and ignited. It is a chemical fact 
that while other gases under higher 
Pressure liquefy with not much danger in 
the chemical change, acetylene gas when 
Pressure becomes more than two atmos- 
Pheres, which is 30 Ibs. to the 


whi square 
inch, will, if heat is added, 


disassociate 


with explosive force. This, however, will 
occur only, as stated before, if there 1s 
some degree of heat, and as there is 
always a certain amount of heat gener- 
ated when acetylene gas is made by mix- 
ing water with carbide, an explosive is 
always possible unless there are salety 
devices, therefore if there be a proper 
safety device providing a vent when 
pressure above, say, one atmos- 
pheric pressure of 15 Ibs. to the square 
inch, these generators are reasonably 
safe. The generators should preferably 
be outside of buildings, but if inside, 
they ought to be in fireproof rooms. So 
much for the generator for the present. 

As to the oxygen, same is usually made 
in plants making a specialty of this, pro- 
duced by a chemical process of extract- 
ing the oxygen from the air, and comes 
out of the generators in liquid state. This 
liquid is compressed into solid steel hold- 
ers and sold to plants using same. There 
is no hazard to this gas when properly 
handled in properly constructed holders 
with standard pressure regulators. In 
some places where this welding process 
is used oxygen gas is created by burn 
ing potassium, and, or sodium and man- 
ganese over an ordinary heating device. 
The fumes are conducted through vart- 
our purifying and cleaning devices and 
then put into holders under pressure. In 
this scheme the hazards are in the hand- 
ling of the chemicals, which must be 
kept in a dry place. Also there is dan- 
ger of sparks from the chemical com- 
bustion igniting the gas. 

The acetylene gas coming from the 
generator under pressure goes to the 
head of a blowpipe and is then met by 
the oxygen gas under high pressure, 
combines, and having been lit, forms the 
welding flame. To prevent what is 
called a back flash on either the acety- 
lene gas or oxygen, pipes supplying the 
welding implement (which consists of 
two pipes meeting at a common end with 
valves to regulate the flow of each gas) 
are provided with valves especially con- 
structed to prevent this from happening, 
namely, the fire going back into the gen- 
erator. 


rises 


Results of Investigation 


The net result of my investigations into 
this very interesting subject leads to the 
following conclusions: That as long as 
the acetylene gas generator has a proper 
safety vent so arranged that if pressure 
goes over 15 lbs. to the square inch, the 
gas will blow off, and, provided the gen 
erator is either outside the buildings, or, 
if inside, is in a well constructed so 
called fireproot room or closet, and_ if 
the pipes leading from the generator to 
the blow-off pipe have proper valves 
preventing a back flash, and if the oxy- 
gen gas comes in properly built steel 
holders, or, if manufactured on the 
ground and the chemicals are properly 
handled, there is very little danger from 
an insurance viewpoint. 

A short time ago there was an ex- 
plosion in Worcester, Mass., which mat 
ter was taken up by a committee of ex- 
perts whose report is published in the 
July Quarterly of the National Fire Pro 
tection Association, in which report the 
conclusion is reached that the lesson 
taught by an explosion was simply that 








the safety device which was set to re- 
lease the gas beyond a certain pressure 
failed to work, which of course, can hap- 
pen with any mechanical contrivance 
with an ordinary boiler, for instance. No 
fire ensued. As before stated, this ap- 
paratus is used principally for welding, 
but when a high percentage of oxygen 
is put into the flame, it is used for cut- 
ting steel and it is interesting to see 
how this little flame will cut steel one 
and one-half to two inches thick like a 
scissors cutting paper. This process of 
welding is far superior to electrical weld- 
ing because it requires less expensive 
apparatus and is portable. It may be 
interesting to state that when the Que- 
bec Bridge in Canada collapsed, the steel 
was cut up largely with this device like 
so much wood. I refer you to the Na 
tional Board's pamphlet which was got- 
ten up in 1910 and is not supposed to be 
up to date, and | have other literature on 
the subject which is subject to your call. 
The reason why this combination pro- 
duces such a degree of heat is because 
acetylene gas is practically 95% carbon. 
It is a curious fact that while this heat 
is so intense, it 1s not radiated to any 
extent because when the acetylene gas 
mixes with the oxygen and is ignited, 
enough hydrogen is formed to create 
what is known as an invisible water 
jacket, almost as if the flames were sur 
rounded by an insulating device. 


Developments Since 1911 


S-nee writing this article in 1911 this 
device has come into such general use 
that mostly everyone is familiar with it. 
Most people have seen it used in cut 
ting and welding steel railway tracks, in 
automobile garages, in metal working 
shops, ete. One of the recent develop 
ments in the use of the acetylene torch 
is its use under water without any shield 
or water-type arrangement to mend 
holes in the bottom of ships under water 
without having to dry out the ship. Dur 
ing the war large freighters that had to 
pass through the Welland Canal locks in 
Canada to get to the Atlantic for use 
in transports, being transferred from the 
Great Lakes to the Ocean, were first 
cut apart by the acetylene torch and 
then welded together again. It is said 
that the Germans destroyed some of the 
machinery of the ocean liners interned in 
New York harbor during the war, be 
fore surrendering these vessels, by cut 
ting axles, shafts, ete., with the acetylene 
torch, and that the American Naval offi 
cers welded these parts into perfect 
shape with the same instrument. A truly 
vers‘¢‘le implement! During the destruc 
tion of the Equitable Building in New 
York by fire, the torch was used to re 
move a steel beam that had fallen across 
a fireman whose life was saved. 

While my article was written in 1911, 
the fundamental principles are the same, 
though many improvements have been 
made. The oxygen tanks have now 
taken the place of practically all oxygen 
used in premises, which also relates to 
the acetylene supply, the gas being sup 
plied in tanks. Of course, should the re 
lease valves in cither melt through heat 
or fire, considerable inflammable gases 
would be released which would add fuel 
to the fire. 


INSURANCE CYCLOPEDIA 
The 1925 edition of the annual “Cyclo 
pedia of Insurance” has just been issued. 
It contains information about persons, com 
panics and organizations connected with 
the insurance business. It is published by 
S. L. Caverly, New York. 
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H. A. Smith, President S. 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President . B. Roulet, 


F. Cowee, 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1925 


CAPITAL PAID IN. ...cccccccccccccccccec: cocccccccvcssvccsoevces $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES ...... Vovcccccccccccccccece 21,371,802.69 
NET SURPLUS.  ....ccccccccsccccscccccccccccccecsscosccescesecceees 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND ..........000eseeceeeuees 700,000.00 
LTD Suckvtivencnrsvavecskeseetabacwebsupecdsobuetonsseete. -. 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ evcccvccceecs 14,672,349.08 


T. Maxwell, Secretary 





R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
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Secretary W. E. Jones 
of Automobile, Dies 


SURGICAL SHOCK WAS FATAL 


Had Experience as Saad Branch Man- 
ager, Special Agent and Executive; 


Fifty Years Old 


W. Ellwood Jones, 
Automobile Insurance 
known throughout the insurance business, 
died a few days ago in the Hartford 
Hospital following an operation for the 
removal of a. blood clot in a large vein 
in the leg, the presence of the clot having 
caused gangrene. Surgical shock due to 
the operation was given as a secondary 
cause of death. He had been ill for a 
few weeks and was fifty years old. Last 
year he was in Europe in the interests of 
the company. 


secretary of the 
Company and well- 


Long Insurance Career 

Mr. Jones was born in Beltsville, Md., 
July 28, 1875. He received his education 
in the schools of Washington, D. C., and 
began his insurance career with a_ local 
agency and brokerage firm of Philadelphia 
in 1895. In 1900 he was appointed manager 
of the local branch office of the Girard 
Fire & Marine, remaining with them until 
1904, when he was appointed special agent 


and afterwards general agent at the home 
office of the Camden Fire. He was in 
the local and general agency business in 


Philadelphia from 1909 to 1913 and became 
associated with the Automobile in 1914. 
He served as executive special agent and 
then on February 7, 1917, was elected 
assistant secretary. He was elected secre- 
tary several years ago. 

He leaves his widow and a son, W. 
Ellwood Jones, jr., who is a student at 


Yale University. Mr. Jones made his 
home in Farmington. 
4,000 COMPANIES 
The A. M. Best Co., is authority for 


the statement that there are 4,000 institu- 
tions in the United States writing insur- 
ance of all kinds for the public. 


COAST CONTROVERSY 


The Niagara is in a controversy with 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific over writing insurance for the 
interstate exchange of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California. The 
Niagara claims its arrangement was 
approved by the conference four years 


ago, and it is keeping the business out 


of cut-rate hands. 


EXTENDING COVERAGE 
Some of the companies that are writ- 
ing accident and health insurance on the 
deferred pavment plan for automobiles 
and household effects have extended this 
cover to the purchase of real estate on 
the payment plan, 


Wants Preference for 
Suits of Insurance 


DELAYED PAYMENTS HARMFUL 


Counsel for Cotton Manufacturing Con- 
cern Tells of Movement for Speed- 
ing Up Insurance Litigation 


‘Twenty-seven suits to recover fire in 


surance were filed in the Supreme Court 
and the City Court of New York this 
week by the J. C. Manufacturing Co. 
and Calef Brothers, cotton goods mer- 


chants, of 628 Broadway. The claims, ag- 
gregating $79,646, are based on a fire loss 
on January 6. I. Gainsburg, attorney for 
the plaintiffs, said his purpose in filing 
ten actions in the City Court was to ob- 
tain more speedy trials. 

“The calendars are 
whereas those 


Supreme Court 
nearly two years behind, 
in the City Court are less than a year 
in arrears, with the prospect that they 
will soon be brought up to date,” said 
Mr. Gainsburg. 

The attorney recently advocated new 
rules by which suits on insurance policies 
may get preference over other court 
actions in order that the merchants who 
have sustained losses may not have to 
wait until they are on the verge of ruin 
before their cases can be tried. It was 
said that this plan has been approved 
by other lawyers and that the Supreme 


Court Justices, who formulate the trial 
rules, might take some action when the 
courts open in the fall. 


HAZARDS OF GOLF 


A golfer in St. Louis has grounds for 
grievance, remarks the Baltimore “Sun.” 
“He has stood trial for damages because 
he sliced his ball badly and hit a caddy; 
and the verdict against him was rendered 
by a jury of which no member had ever 
played golf. And yet it is understood 
that every man has the right to be heard 
by a jury of his peers! But on the other 
hand, the St. Louis gentleman may be 
well satisfied. If the jury had been 
composed of caddies, it would have as- 
sessed damages in accord with the aver- 
age caddy’s opinion of the man who 
slices, and the award would have been 
enormous,” 


ATTENDING FUNERAL 


W. A. 
for the 


Jordan, Virginia farm special 
Royal, went to Carthage, Tenn., 
a few days ago to attend the funeral of 
his father, the Rev. John B. Jordan, re- 
tired Methodist clergyman, who died at 
Joplin, Mo., aged 80. The minister was 
the grandfather of W. A. Jordan, Jr., 


Virginia special agent for the Royal. 
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NOT TO DISTURB BUTTON 
Significance of Virginia Election This 
Week; Agent Re-Elected Attorney 
General 

Harry llood Byrd, 


; candidate for gov- 
ernor of Virginia, 


was nominated over 
his opponent, G. Walter Mapp, by an 
overwhelming majority in Virginia’s 
statewide Democratic primary this week. 
The race was of interest, insurancewise, 
because Mapp had expressed himself in 
favor of merging the Bureau of Insur- 
ance with the Bureau of Banking and 
placing it directly under supervision of 
the State Corporation Commission, while 
syrd was in favor of letting the situa- 
tion remain undisturbed. 


John R. Saunders, Attorney General 
of Virginia, seeking re-election was an 
easy victor over his on»onent, Marvin 


Smithey of Lawrenceville. S Saunders owns 
a local agency at Sauda, Va., and has 
been prominently identified with the Vir- 
vinia Association of Insurance Agents 
for many years. 


LOBBY EXPENSES 

Madison, Wis.—Insurance com- 
panies spent a total of $15,916.69 for 
lobbying at the last session of the Wis- 
consin legislature. The insurance firms 
spent about a fourth of the total amount 
that went for lobbying, $67,293.52, ac- 
cording to figures compiled in the office 
of Secretary of State Fred R. Zimmer- 


man. The total lobbying figures were 
larger than the combined salaries of the 
133 lawmakers of both houses. The 


salary for the two year period for all leg- 
islators amounted to $66,500. The larg- 


est expenditure by a single organiza- 
tion was that of the Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies with 


a total of $4,382.96 for the session, 

Madison, Wis.- De, Joseph P. Dono- 
van, Madison, joined the sales organiza- 
tion of the Neckerman agency, insur- 
ance service. He will specialize in the 
writing of life, accident, and health in- 
surance. He has been practicing medi- 
cine. 


GIFTS. FOR ~ CLARK 


Herbert A. Clark, who has gone with 
the Firemen’s in the western department, 
was given a testimonial dinner by about 
forty of his associates in the National 
Liberty and was presented by Vice- 
President Tompers in behalf of the com- 
pany with a grand piano, Other gifts 
were a handsome stickpin and a cigar- 
ette case. President Kehr complimented 
him highly in a speech. 


W. L. Casey, superintendent of the ac- 
cident eee health department in the New 
York office of the Independence Indem- 
nity, is spending his vacation at Miami. 





ANOTHER FOR FIREMEN’S 
Cantal ive of Cones’, B. , Mths 


Seventh Company in Newark Com- 
pany’s Chain 


Doesn’t Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s 
take any vacations? In August, when the 
seaside, the mountains and the golf links 
are calling, when executives are dropping 
instead of shouldering additional affairs 
of business, ~ has engineered a deal 
by which the Capital Fire of Concord, 
N. H., becomes a member of the Fire- 
men’s rapidly lengthening chain. It now 
includes the following companies: Gir- 
ard, Mechanics, National-Ben Franklin, 
Superior, Concordia and Capital. The 
Superior and the Concordia joined the 
liremen’s group a couple of months ago, 

The business of the Capital in New 
Hampshire and Vermont is to be con- 
ducted through the home office in Con- 
cord, President Charles M. Jackman 
and Secretary A. R. Kendall of the 
Capital remain. 


Krank A. the 


Pennslyvania Fire, 


Lippincott, cashier of 
is dead, 





Northern Conference 
(Continued from page 1) 


of a century, both of them having been 
in the New York State field, and he paid 
a tribute to his ability. 

Mr. Barbour expressed pleasure with 
his new association and said that he was 
proud to be connected with a company 
which had such a splendid reputation 
throughout the world as had the North- 


ern Assurance. 


Territorial Conditions 


Special Agent E. A. Clarke of Lynch- 
burg, Va., discussed the tobacco situa- 
tion and other developments in his field. 
The weather has been unfavorable for 
the tobacco crop. Norman Burke, super- 
visor of the South with headquarters in 
Atlanta, briefly sketched conditions in 
that section of the country; Special 
Agent Stebbins told of the situation in 
Texas; A. S. Robinson talked of condi- 
tions up-state; Howard Stocker, mana- 
ger of the automobile department, ex- 
plained several phases of automabile in- 
surance, and there were other talks. 

H. N. Kelsey, U. S. manager of the 
London & Scottish, was a guest. Among 
others present were Assistant United 
States Managers J. V. Lane and C. W. 
Cooper, and General Agent J. D. E ‘rskine. 

On Thursday night those who attended 
the conference witnessed a performance 
of the Ziegfeld “Follies.” 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Mer. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 
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Fighting Arson 
in Philadelphia 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME 





Former Fire Marshal Tells National 
Board Arson Bureau of Awakening 
of Public Consciousness 





George W. Elliott, who was fire mar- 
shal of Philadelphia and who is now 
associated with General Butler, discussed 
the arson situation in Philadelphia in a 
talk he made to representaives of the ar- 
son bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, He said: 

“In the fight against arson and all 
crimes connected with it in the City of 
Philadelphia, it was apparent at the start 
that there were two things that had to 
be overcome if a successful fight was to 
be waged, namely, the class of people com- 
mitting the offense, secondly, the general 
attitude of mind of the public and even 
the courts. 

“The first of these could hardly be 
changed, the second, it was felt, could be 
changed and [I am speaking now largely 
from the standpoint of the investigator 
and those having charge of the prose- 
cutions based upon the reports of the in- 
vestigators. 

“In the first instance we are dealing 
with a class of people who are, for the 
most part, foreigners that represent a 
type of people who have for years suf- 
fered physical violence and injury and 
have been denied religious and civil liber- 
ties until they have reached a point, men- 
tally, where there is no reaction from 
physical or mental violence; a type of 
people that prevent the discovery of facts 
in’what might rightly be termed a proper 
police investigation. They seem to be 
fearful yet fearless, if you will permit 
the paradox, because, while afraid of po- 
lice power they resist it far beyond what 
is usually believed to be the physical power 
of resistance. Violence on the part of the 
investigators is rarely if ever justified but 
proper cross-examination or questioning 
is justified, yet with this type of criminal 
is rarely successful and, therefore, the 
investigator must first of all have certain 
knowledge of facts which, when presented 
to the suspect, usually renders him willing 
to tell all he knows. This emphasizes the 
need of careful, minute investigation. 


Educating Public on Arson 


“The second phase of the question is 
one that deals chiefly with educational 
value. In Philadelphia arson had been 
an infrequent crime and, therefore, the 
sentences in connection with the convic- 
tion had been light. The law was an old 
one that dealt with arson, dating from the 
days when fires were committed for crim- 
inal purposes or with criminal intent in 
the country and, therefore, relates chiefly 
to the burning: of barns and outbuildings. 
The viciousness of the crime had not be- 
come known as it later became known in 
Philadelphia when the conviction was 
forced home that bands of men were ac- 
tually burning down buildings for profit 
regardless of the number of lives sacri- 
ficed in their effort to enrich themselves 
or to stave off business failure. This mo- 
tive has gradually supplanted the old mo- 
tives of revenge or malice in the early 
days of arson. 

“The use of false bills of lading, false 
bills of sale, over-insurance, substitution 
of stock and the like presented new phases 
that changed the entire situation and made 
the investigation more complex so that it 
rightly became apparent that after a long 
court trial following months of investi- 
gation a light sentence had a very ill effect 
upon the investigators and the opposite 
effect upon those who were secking to per- 
petrate this crime. It was, therefore, 
necessary to prepare every case. This 
was done. The District Attorney’s office, 


which is the prosecuting office in this 
county, was interviewed with the help of 
the Director of the Department of Public 
Safety and they readily saw the extent to 
which this crime had grown and the As- 
sistants threw themselves whole-heartedly 
into the preparation of the cases where 





there was evidence that arson had been 
committed. 

“The Statute of 1913 allowing one to 
be charged with conspiracy to defraud 
aided materially in this regard as it gave 
an additional peg upon which to hang the 
case because conspiracy lay behind most 
of the criminal offences that we were 
dealing with. With the co-operation, then, 
of the District Attorney’s office, the next 
step was to have the courts realize that 
we were dealing with a vicious crime, 
not committed by a man oppressed by 
financial ‘ difficulty or family troubles to 
the point of committing a rash act but 
with what circumstantial evidence we had 
at hand to convince them that we were 
dealing with a type of criminal that were 
collecting in groups and, directed by a 
head or heads, practically supervised the 
making of fires in the congested districts 
for gain. 

“Tt must be stated that at no time had 
there been presented to the courts evi- 
dence of such a substantial nature as to 
warrant the acceptance of the evidence 
as a fact. : 

Increasing Arson Sentences 

“The opportunity came in a fire where 
sheet celluloid had been brought into 
Philadelphia by an outsider commonly 
known as a ‘torch,’ who had the entire 
building surveyed and prepared for a 


criminal fire with what might be termed 
meticulous care. The physical evidence 
was there. It was traced to its source. 
The torch escaped but the carrier was 
caught and placed on trial. While the 
principals unfortunately escaped, sufficient 
evidence was collected to have the court 
realize that these things were not vague 
imaginings on the part of officials but con- 
crete facts dealing with arson groups, in 
other words, that a man could be hired or 
permitted to actually plan and bring about 
a fire for material gain regardless of the 
fact that a whole building or group of 
buildings in congested neighborhoods 
might be sacrificed. From sentences of 
six months, which had heretofore pre- 
vailed, this carrier was sentenced to twelve 
years and with that as a basis, there 
quickly followed prosecutions resulting in 
convictions, in one case to a gang of three 
who were apprehended out of a group of 
four, these latter being sentenced to from 
nine to twelve years at hard labor. These 
sentences, with some publicity and the co- 
operation of the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, awakened the public to the fact that 
a serious condition existed. 

“The insurance companies, not the 
agents but the companies, awoke to the 
fact, and the arson groups and the crooked 
adjuster awoke to the fact that everyone 
having to do with the legal procedure in 


the matter of punishment for the crime 
had at last been convinced of the serious 
nature of this crime as it affected the en- 
tire community, 

“This might appear to be merely a 
moral victory. It is, but it has a deeper 
significance than that in that it created 
a new basis upon which to judge the en- 
tire situation. It was the lack of this 
that had prevented sentences that were se- 
vere, the only kind of sentence that deters 
this type of mind from joining together in 
a conspiracy to commit a criminal offense 
that brings gain to them at the expense 
of the property or even the lives of inno- 
cent people in our communities. 

“It has made and will continue to make 
investigation easier because the result will 
warrant the investigator giving his best 
efforts to the case immediately at hand 
as he feels that, if successful in producing 
the evidence, the perpetrators of the 
crime connected with the particular case 
will be judged, not as mentally unbalanced, 
unless proven so, nor as one who has been 
sorely tempted to commit a rash act, but 
as a member of the type constituting the 
groups mentioned above.” 





Douglas Montgomery, of’ Fred M. Bur- 
ton & Co., Galveston, Texas, was a visitor 
in town last week, having landed in New 
York following a European trip. 
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New Jersey Wins 
Arbitration Suit 
TEXT OF THE OPINION GIVEN 
One Arbitrator May Not Prevent an 
Award Court of Appeals Holds; 
Big Amounts Involved 


Appeals of New York 
order of the Appellate 


The Court of 
nas reversed the 


Division, which had in turn affirmed an 
order of the Special Term denying the 
motion of the New Jersey to confirm an 


two arbitrators after the 
third had resigned when all the evidence 
was in, in the case of several companies of 
the Marine Office of America against the 
New Jersey. The opinion in the case, 
written by Judge Pound, goes deeply into 
the Jaw of arbitration and discusses under 
what conditions awards are valid even 
though one of the arbitrators absents him 
self. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
facts leading up to the suit: In December, 
1919, the Marine Office of America, rep 
resenting the American Eagle, American 
of Newark, Fidelity-Phenix, Glens Falls 


award made by 


and Hanover Fire, which appear as plain 
tiffs in this case, offered reimsurance to 
the Shippers Underwriting Agency, Inc., 


representing the 
Company, which was accepted. 
New Jersey protested that the 
been misrepresented when the 
was offered and refused to 
amounting to some $270,000. 

In August, 1922, the parties entered 
into an agreement to arbitrate, the plain 
tiffs naming Frank H. Osborn, the New 
Jersey naming Albert Ullman, and these 
two selecting Douglas I. Cox as umpire. 
After several extensions of time the date 
at which the award was to be made was 
finally fixed at December 22, 1922. After 
taking much testimony and receiving 
briefs, the arbitrators on. December 21 re 


Insurance 
Later the 
facts had 
remsurance 
pay 


New — Jersey 


losses, 


quested a further extension of time, but 
the New Jersey refused to grant it. Mr. 
Osborn, who had arranged to go to Flo 
rida, thereupon resigned. Mr. Cox and 


Mr. Ullman rendered an award on De 
cember 22. The arbitration agreement had 
provided that if Mr Osborn should re 


fuse or fail to act, the five companies 
should elect an arbirtator from among the 
list of “proposed arbitrators” attached to 


the agreement. 
award by a 


shall be valid 


It also provided that ‘an 
majority of the arbitrators 
and binding.” 


Text of Opinion 


The opinion of the 
was written by Judge Pound. The other 
judges concurred, except Judge Crane, 
who wrote a dissenting opinion. The opin- 
ion in part follows: 

“The question is whether after the 
submission of an arbitration one of the 
three arbitrators may, by his resignation, 
prevent the other two arbitrators from mak 
ing a valid award under a submission pro- 
viding for an award by a majority and for 
the filling of vacancies in case an arbitrator 
resigns. It is contended on the one hand 
that while the final award may unques 
tionably be made by a majority of the 
arbitrators, nevertheless in case of a va 


Court of Appeals 


Is aS 


final 


cancy by resignation before the — final 
award is made, the agreement requires 
literally the choice of a substitute arbi- 
trator before an award can be made; it 


is contended on the other hand, 
arbitration proceedings proper, 
quire all the arbitrators to act, end when 
the case is finally submitted to the arbi- 
trators for their decision and that the with- 
drawal of an arbitrator thereafter is as 
of no more importance than the equiva- 
lent of a dissent. 
“The practice of arbitrators of conduct- 
ing themselves as champions of their nom- 
inators is to be condemned as contrary to 
the purpose of arbitrations and as cal- 


that the 
which re- 


culated to bring the system of enforced 
arbitrations into disrepute. An arbitrator 
acts in a quasijudicial capacity and should 
possess the judicial qualifications of fair- 
ness to both parties so that he may render 


a faithful, honest and disinterested opin- 
ion. He is not an advocate whose func- 
tion is to convince the umpire or third 
arbitrator. He should keep his own 


counsel and not run to his nominator for 
advice when he sees that he may be in the 
minority. When once he enters into an 
arbitration he ceases to act as the agent 
of the party who appoints him.” 


Authority of Arbitrators 


Act 


opimion 


Civil Practice 
arbitrators, the 


from. the 
duties of 


Quoting 
as to the 
says: 

“Viewed 
forbids the 


law 
acts 
him- 


with this background the 
arbitrator, even though he 
with good intentions, so to conduct 
self as to defeat the purpose of the arbi- 
tration by acting either for his own con 
venience or in the supposed interests of 
the party by whom he is named, except as 
he has, under Civil Practice Act, section 
1453, the naked power to withdraw be 
fore all the proofs and allegations are 
heard, He accepts responsibilities — to 
which convenience and favor must defer.” 

The opinion quotes sections of the Civil 
Practice Act governing hearings and pow 


ers of arbitrators and continues : 

“The scheme of the law thus divides 
arbitration proceedings into two parts: 
(a) The hearing, and (b) the decision 


and award, All arbitrators must hear the 
allegations and proofs of the parties, but 
an award by a majority of them is valid 
unless the submission otherwise provides. 
** * Tt is not said that all arbitrators must 
participate in making the award. That is 
an exception to the general rule, which 
may be expressly stipulated by the parties. 
All the arbitrators should be notified) to 
meet for deliberation so that opportunity 
for full consultation is furnished, but it 
is not the rule that one may then by will- 
ful absence—and resignation at this stage 
is no than willful) absence—prevent 
an award by a majority. 

“All should 
but the report ot 


less 
meet and hear the proofs, 
two is valid unless the 
third has been excluded from participa 
tion in their deliberations without fault 
on his part. The refusal of the third arbi- 
trator to attend after the final submission 
ceases to be material, when its effect 
would be to juggle one of the parties out 
of the benefit of the arbitration. 
“Under a fair and equitable 
tion of the submission 
cancy caused by the 
trator need not be 


interpreta- 
agreement a va- 
withdrawal of an arbi 
filled after the case 
has been heard, considered and practically 
decided. The withdrawal at that point does 
not prejudice the rights of the parties to 
a hearing before a full board and an award 
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by a majority or 
hearing of all the 
of the parties 
trator. 

“The orders should be reversed, with 
costs in all courts, and application to con- 
firm award granted, with $10 costs.” 

Coudert Bros. were attorneys for the 
appellant New Jersey Insurance Company, 


make necessary a re- 
allegations and proofs 
before a substitute arbi- 


Additional Names of 


kK. EK. TROTMAN 


(Marine only) 

Ralph Gibbs, H. J. Garthwaite, F. M. 
3ond, J. B. Walker, Hugh Nelson, John 
Davies. 

Ss. J. TROUNCE 
(Non-Marine) 
J. R. Westcott, H. J. Arbon, H. M. 


Isaacs, A. Bryans, S. J. Hose, W. E. 
Kvans, CC. A. Hewitt, M. G. Isaacs, D. 
FitzGerald, C. H. Cowan, D. G. Isaacs, J. 
af Sutton, W. G. Westcott, M. E. Deen, 
J. Trounce, Erleigh, E. Edward Levy, 
4G, C. Isaacs. 
Ss. J. TROUNCE 
(Non-Marine) 
W. T. Savage, D. D. Goldingham, F. S. 
Isaac, P. GC. Woods, P. K. Wise, +E. Ed- 
ward Levy. 


Ss. J. TROUNCE 
(Non-Marine) 
re. Kk. Fehr, A. Luscombe, A. J. R. 
Thornett, J. W. Hope, J. Hetherington, 
H. Boot, T. Wiles, A. L. Soames, Ernest A. 
Ward, O. Parry, *Lionel C. Sage. 
Ss. J. TROUNCE 
(Non-Marine) 
Densham, E. Geoffrey 
Renton, H. F. Elliott 
A. ©. ‘TURNER + 
A. €. Terner, §W. 8. Turner, Cc. F. 
Brightman, A. RR. Mountain. 


K. G. R. VAIZEY 


Toye, R. 
x. BD, 


K. G. R. Vaizey, W. B. Rouse. 
kK. D. WALROND 
(Non-Marine) 
R. D. Walrond, F. W. Marrian, G. C. 


Scarman, T. H. B. Oriel. 
Kk. D. WALROND 
(Non-Marine) 
EF. W. Marrian, R. D. Walrond, G. C. 
Scarman, J. O. Barclay. 


A. G. WELCH 
A. G. Welch, S. H. Fawell, W. A. 
say, D. M. Colman, J. Colman, A. ' 
Prior, W. T. Potts, J. Cc. Biatr, &. B. Hie. 
gins, R. B. Holman, BE. W. Bland, Vere 
Chaplin, J. G. Stokes, T. A. Clements, L. 
H’.. Savill 


Lind- 
W 


A. G. WELCH 
R. B. Holman, S. FE. Higgins, E. W. 
Bland, Vere Chaplin, S. H. Fawell, D. M. 
Colman, J. Colman, A. G. Welch, J. G. 
Stokes, A. /. Prior, T. A. Clements, Ih 
H. Savill, W. T. Potts, J. C. Blair. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 
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Frederic R. Coudert, Charles A. Conlon 
and Mahlon B. Doing of counsel. Big- 
ham, Englar & Jones were attorneys for 
the respondents, B. Roger Englar, Lamar 
Hill and George S. Brengle of counsel. 
Julius Henry Cohen and Kenneth Day- 
ton appeared for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York inter- 
vening as amicus curiae, 


Lloyds Underwriters 


EK. J. WELTON ¢ 
(Marine only) 
Moore, J. R. Welton. 
B. N. L. WHITEAWAY 
E. Whiteaway, A. Forward, E. 
dam, H. W. Stephens, F. A. 


W. E. 


A. Bel- 
Bracey, G. H. 


Thompson, T. Adair, R. Christie, J. 8. 
Cohen, T. Wilton, F. Dobson, A. lL. Har- 
ber, A. J. Norman. 

B. N. L. WHITEAWAY 


H. Harrison, E. T. 


Lindley, W. IL 
Greenlees, H. 


S. Lawther. 
A. J. WHITTALL 

A. J. Whittall, J. W. Jeakes, W. S. 
Coles, H. R. Mundey, G. H. Pinckard, C. 
W. R. Pantlin, L. P. Langton, G. A. Nel- 
son, W. J. H. Whittall, R. B. Carrow, J. 
H. Hines, W. T. Coles, J. M. Whittall, 
$F. W. May. 


A. J. WHITTALL 
(Marine only) 
Whittall, W. S. Coles, J. H. 
we "4 H. Whittall. 
A. J. WHITTALL 
EK. Geoffrey Toye, P. L. Densham, R. K. 


Hines, 


D. Renton, H. F. Elliott. 

J. H. WILLIAMS 
Glenconer, W. A. Tennant, Chas. At- 
kins, R. W. Lloyd, Cecil Atkins, C. L 
Budd, E. B. Beck, . Alexander, W. H. 
Weatherley, E. W. D. Tennant. 


WwW. KF. WILLIAMS 

W. F. Williams, H. S. Lynch-White, R. 
Holdsworth Williams, R. Lynch-White, 
F. N. Lynch-White, J. B. Willans, F. E. 
Richards. 
WILLIS, FABER & CO., LTD. 
Alfred Faber, A. C. Allan, F. E. 
cent, H. Elliot-Smith, H. J. 


Hobson, W. Hobson, C. L. 
Bell, H. L. Faber. 
WILLIS, FABER & CO., LTD. 
W. L. Faber, Alfred Faber, A. C. Allan, 
F. E. Vincent, H. Elliot-Smith, H. J. Pat- 


erson, B. Hobson, W. Hobson, (© IL 
Faber, G. J. Bell. 


WILLIS, 


Vin- 
Paterson, B. 
Faber, G. J. 


FABER & CO., LTD. 
(Non- Marine) 

A. C. Allan, Alfred Faber, F. E. 
cent, H. Elliot-Smith, H. G. 
Hobson, W. Hobson, (@. L. 
Faber, F. Elliot-Smith, J. E. 
Aston, D. H. Duder, C. C. A. 
Bell. 


Vin- 
Paterson, B. 
Faber, H. L. 
Duder, 
Hines, G. J. 
KF. A. WITHERDEN 

Edgar T. Needham, Paul Fairweather, 
M. Donald Barder, William W. Burton, 
Michael Moses, Albert Barder, Charles D. 


Miller, Sydney Walker, William E. R. 
Innes, G. W. N. Boynton, R. H. Pipon, 
Alec F. Hervey, Charles W. Christie, J. 
P. Phillips, C. B. Dieck-Cleland, R. G. 
Whiteley. 

KF. A. WITHERDEN 
J. DBD, Christie,. A. O. Davies, F. H. 


Humphris, G. . Richardson, G. : 
Tweedy, Stanley Machin, A. I. R. Butler, 
G. Wigham- Richardson. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ACCOUNTS 
ANDERSON, GREEN & CO,, LTD. 
(Marine only) 
K. S. Anderson, Alan G. Anderson. 


H. G. BECK 
(Marine only) 


H. G. Beck, R. Graham Murray, E. F. 
Charlesworth. 
H. G. BECK 
(Non-Marine) 
R. Graham-Murray, G. J. W. Noble. 


BENTON, CHURCHILL & CO. 


(Marine only) 
J. F. Godman. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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American Reactions to Bullfights 

Madrid, Spaiy, July 20—Among the 
capitals of Western Europe, Madrid is 
something of a disappointment. Not so 
large as Cleveland—in fact, with 50,000 
people less than Barcelona’s population— 
it is not even the biggest city in Spain. 
Outside of the Prado, where pictures 
of Spain’s great painters of the past are 
hung, entire rooms full of Velasquez, 
Murillo, Goya, 
King’s palace, with its famous armor 
room, the battle clothes of the feudal 
lords; and the Senate, with its beautiful 
parliamentary chamber and accompanying 
elaborate suites for offices of the Senate, 
especially the president of that body, there 
is not much to be seen which cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. Even the best bull- 
fighters, such as Belmonte, the toreador 
who gets 25,000 pesetas ($3,500) for kill- 
ing three bulls in the arena, rarely appear 
in Madrid as that city cannot affort to 
pay the fee for these stars. 

There was a great bullfight in Madrid 

which I witnessed, a gala affair attended 
by the King and Queen, which (strange 
paradox), was a benefit for the Red Cross. 
Every seat was sold for days in advance, 
but, of course, seats could be had for a 
small premium. Eighteen thousand people 
were present and 200,000 tried to get in. 
Three of the great toreadors were on hand 
and there was a great slaughter of bulls 
and horses. It was a brilliant spectacle as 
the Spanish women dress in old costumes 
of brilliant shawls and head scarfs and 
immense combs of amber, red and green. 
Before giving the coup de grace to the 
bull, the toreador walks entirely across 
the arena to the box of the Queen and 
bows, asking her permission to dispatch 
the bull, which is given. The Queen, very 
beautiful and dressed entirely in white, 
smiles her assent. She is an English wo- 
man and there is a story to the effect that 
when she first became the Spanish Queen 
she had especially built field glasses which 
hid the gory fight in the arena when she 
apparently was gazing intently at the 
show. This is not now the case, as I did 
not see her look once with glasses. 
: From an American viewpoint, a bullfight 
1s not harrowing from the standpoint of 
seeing the bull killed, especially to anyone 
who has visited the Chicago stockyards 
and has seen a man with a hammer dis- 
patch cight or ten cows in almost as many 
seconds, but the sickening feeling occurs 
as the blindfolded horses are gored to death 
by the bull—two or three for every bull 
killed. I understand this is to weaken the 
bull, as after he has killed the horses he 
has lost a lot of his strength. When I 
a that statement to a Spaniard, he 
said : 

“True, the horse does not have much of 
a chance, but you have to see fifty bull- 
fights before you will understand this na- 
tional sport of Spain.” 


Oldest City in Europe 


But, if Madrid is more or less common- 
place from the European standpoint, Bar- 
celona is not. That Catelonian town, at 
one time ruler of the Mediterranean, in 


Ribera, El Greco; the 





the glorious Aragon days, is now a hustl 
ing commercial port. With the sea on 
one side and mountains on the other it 
offers some marvelous vistas from a 
height. Barcelona is in a revolt against 
outside government. It claims it is taxed 
too much and interfered with. Labor 
unions are strong and modern ideas pre- 
vail. There are even plenty of pickpockets, 
one of whom stole my wallet and steam- 
ship ticket. 

The oldest city in Europe is in Spain 
and that is Toledo—two hours from Mad- 
rid by motor. Not only is there much to 
see from the Middle Ages, but the cathe- 
dral there was built as an extension to a 
church which was put up in the 6th Cen- 
tury. That seems pretty far back, but at 
Carcasonne I saw the walled city and 
castle begun by the Romans; then added 
to by the Visigoths and completed in the 
early middle ages. It is the most perfect 
walled city and castle of the Middle Ages 
left standing in Europe. 

In the most inaccessible parts of Eu- 
rope are seen name plates of insurance 
companies; also on some buildings of 
great historic interest. Some company is 
now insuring the building in Toledo where 
the Inquisition was held and in the cells 
where there were formerly instruments of 
torture there are now trucksters selling 
market produce. I notice on some of those 
old buildings in Europe such names as 
Generale of Paris; Union of London; 
Phoenix, Norwich Union, Urbaine, ete. 


An Advertising Opportunity 

If the American idea of advertising 
ever strikes Europe there is a great op- 
portunity here for a booklet in which some 
company will print pictures of some of 
the historic buildings which bear its name 
plate. Just think of the sentimental inter- 
est in insuring the building where the In- 
quisition horrors took place, the palace of 
the Doges in Venice, the Bargello in Flor- 
ence or Shakespeare’s home in Stratford. 
Despite the age of each of those buildings 
there is less danger of their burning than 
of any building in New York. 


Graft Not Exclusively American 

Some Americans, particularly those 
traveling abroad, frequently shrug their 
shoulders and shiver at stories of graft 
in America, but I heard a story in Bar- 
celona which shows that “graft” is not 
a provincial practice. 
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A citizen of Barcelona offered the city 
a large tract of real estate which he said 
he would give free if the city authorities 
would build a palace there for King Al- 
phonso. It was decided to accept the pro- 
position if the King would agree to spend 
some time each year in Barcelona, if only 
a couple of weeks. The King expressed 
himself as very agreeable. Later, it devel- 
oped that the man who gave the land 
owned a lot more in the vicinity and made 
a great fortune through the increase in 
value of his property as a number of vil- 
as were built so that their owners could 
live near the King’s palace. 


* * * 


U. S. Consul Sam Park and Ambassador 
Alexander P. Moore 

Biarritz, July 25.—Biarritz is now the 
most fashionable watering place on the 
Atlantic France, although 
Deauville is the most flashy and sporty, 
which is only natural as it is only a few 
hours from Paris while Biarritz is quite 
a distance, being only an hour and twen- 
ty minutes from San Sebastian, the fa- 
mous watering resort of Spain where the 
mother of the King of Spain lives and 
which place Alfonso frequently visits. 
Having gone as far as San Sebastian, 
it is natural that the gay Spanish mon- 
arch should continue on to see his 
friends at Biarritz and he is a frequent 
visitor to that place and has a very large 
acquaintance among Americans as there 
are many American society people who 
have villas at Biarritz. Furthermore, 
Biarritz is wide open while San Sebas- 
tian, though older and in many respects 
more beautiful, is dead. 

Recently a Spanish millionaire invest- 
ed $4,000,000 in building a great Kursaal, 
including a theater, gambling rooms, etc., 
at San Sebastian. A few months later 
the Spanish government prohibited 
gambling so that the $4,000,000 is a dead 
investment. Stopping the roulette wheels 
in Spain has brought considerable jubil- 
ation among the property owners of 
Siarritz as San Sebastian’s loss was 
Biarritz’s gain. 

The most interesting man I met in 
Biarritz was Sam Park, one of the 
founders of the San Jacinto Life Insur- 
ance Co., and who, a number of years 
ago was the leading business man of 
Jeaumont, Tex. One day oil was discov- 
ered in Beaumont, not only discovered 
but there was a gusher which shot 
thousands of barrels high into the air, 
overflowing the surrounding country 
and ruining all the rice fields. At first 
the rice farmers were furious then they 
all became rich. Sam Park became the 
richest man in the town and eventually 
retired, went to Europe to live, became 
fascinated by Biarritz and got a_ villa 
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there. During the war the property 
owners of Biarritz were obsessed by the 
idea that the Germans were going to 
occupy the town. They became panic- 
stricken and the property was auctioned 
off. Sam Park bought most of the prop- 
erty. He now owns many restaurants 
and hotels, has one of the most beau- 
tiful villas on that coast of beautiful villas, 
is American vice-consul there, enter- 
tains the King of Spain, the American 
Ambassador and many other celebrities, 
and is known as the “King of Biarritz,” 
as he has been in the forefront of all 
public improvements, building of golf 
courses, etc. 

Ambassador Alexander P. Moore at 
the court of Alfonso, is a_ sensation. 
This diplomat, who began life as a news- 
boy, eventually becoming publisher of 
the Pittsburgh “Leader,” was one of the 
chief lieutenants of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, and became husband No. 4 or 
5 of that most popular actress, Lillian 
Russell. He can get everything he wants 
in Spain for the asking. He has enough 
money to give the most luxurious enter- 
tainments and is a decided asset to the 
social life of Madrid and San Sebastian. 
Alexander Moore has the niftiest motor 
car I ever saw. It is a Rolls Royce 
which blockades the narrow streets of 
Biarritz when he is visiting that resort. 
It has a tremendous American Embassy 
shield of red, white and blue stripes be- 
fore and behind; has a crest on the door 
of the limousine, and there are two 
very smart looking footmen in gray 
uniforms with gray top hats decorated 
by gayly colored red, white and blue 
cockades. Every bit of metal on that 
car shines brightly and it can be seen 
half a mile away. The Spaniards like 
show and the car has made a hit. 

It is rather difficult to tell the Ameri- 
can society women at Biarritz as they 
are very cosmopolitan and _ bi-lingual. 
They jump from Spanish to French, to 
English and sometimes to Russian with- 
out any difficulty whatever, thus dis- 
proving the statement that Americans 
are not good at languages. It is known 
that the English are the worst linguists 
as they refuse to learn other people’s 
languages, the other nationals being ob- 
liged to pick up English. I noted in 
Spain quite a number of English gover- 
nesses for Spanish children, the chief 
object of that, of course, being to enable 
the Spanish children to learn English 
just as American women hire French 
governesses so that their children may 
learn to speak Parisian French. 

It is because the American women of 
the Four Hundred type were brought up 
on French that they speak it so fluently. 
It seems almost impossible for most peo- 
ple to learn to speak a foreign language 
well if they do not begin its study when 
young. 

At Biarritz there are a great many 
children, all beautifully gowned, and one 
of the most interesting sights is to see 
the lifeguards who wear hats and over- 
coats go into the water, apparently fully 
dressed, to teach them how to swim. 





HUNT WITH NATIONAL UNION 


President E. E. Cole, of the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh, announces the 
appointment of Clark N. Hunt as special 
agent in eastern Pennsylvania and central 
Maryland, with headquarters at Lancaster, 
Pa. Mr. Hunt resigned recently as spe- 


cial agent of the Agricultural in western 
Pennsylvania. 
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Products Liability 
Coverage Growing 


PROTECTS MANUFACTURERS 
Written By Georgia Casualty As Bot- 
tlers’ Protective Policy; Some 
Selling Points Given 


Products liability insurance is now 
written by five or six casualty companies, 
and while the demand for this protection 
has been comparatively small, it seems to 
be growing rapidly and it is predicted 
by some that it will develop into a large 
line of the casualty business. 

Six years ago such protection was first 
afforded in a form known either as the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Protective 
the 


was written by 


Policy, or as Sottlers’ Protective 


Policy and the Georgia 


Casualty. 


This form of insurance furnishes pro- 
tection against loss arising or resulting 
from claims for damages on account of 
bodily injuries accidentally suffered or 
alleged to have been suffered, including 
death resulting at any time therefrom by 
any person or persons not employed by 
the assured by reason of, (a) drinking 


mineral water, soda water or other soft 
drinks contained in bottles and bottled 
by the assured on the premises and 


alleged to contain deleterious, extrane- 
ous, poisonous or foreign matter, or (b) 
the bursting of bottles containing the 
said beverages, and to defend the 
sured and pay expenses and costs. Pro 
tection is furnished to manufacturers 
and merchants, wholesale or retail. 

A selling point for this insurance is the 
fact that manufacturers and bottlers have 
been and can be held legally liable in dam- 
ages to the ultimate purchaser and con- 


as- 


sumer and also that a manufacturer can 
be held liable in other states than where 
he may be located. 


The old rule of law that the manufac- 
turer is not liable to the consumer, because 
of the lack of privity of contract, has been 


abridged in many of the states. There 
are, among others, three notable excep- 
tions to the old rule which makes the 


manufacturer and bottler liable in damages : 

First. Where the thing causing the 
injury is of a noxious or imminently and 
inherently dangerous kind. Second. Where 


the manufacturer or bottler has been 
guilty of fraud or deceit in passing off 
the article. Third. Where the manu- 


facturer or bottler has been negligent in 
some respects with reference to the manu- 
facture or sale of a thing not in itself 
imminently or inherently dangerous. 


CAN EARN MONEY MENTALLY 


Decision of the Virginia industrial 


commission to the effect that a man in- 
capitated for physical labor may use his 
brains and thus earn some money with- 
out having compensation granted him 


under the workmen's compensation act re- 
duced of such earnings was virtually af- 
firmed by the Virginia supreme court of 
appeals when it refused a writ of error 
the other day.to the Holston River Lum 
ber Company, employer, and the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty, insurance carrier, which 
sought a review of the commission’s de- 
cision. The decision was in favor of B. 
B. Tilley who while in the employ of the 
lumber company was so badly injured that 
he was wholly incapacitated as to doing 
any manual labor. He was granted com- 
pensation under the act and later made 
some little money by directing the opera- 
tions of a lathe mill. The lumber company 
claimed that this money should corres- 
pondingly reduce the amount of compen- 
sation allowed Tilley but the commission 
held otherwise. 


Third Party Bill 
Introduced in London 


COMPULSORY COVER MEASURE 


Introduced in House of Lords; Motor 


Official and Daily Paper 
Express Views 


By A. C. Blackall 


A compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance bill has been introduced in the 
House of Lords in London by Lord Rus 
sell. It provides for the compulsory in- 


surance of all motor vehicles against 
third party risks, which is described as 
injury to people other than the occu 
the 


aroused considerable commotion in Lon 


pants of car, and apparently has 


don insurance circles. 

The measure proposes to prohibit the 
issue of the ordinary license for a motor 
vehicle until a policy of insurance against 
third party risks for at least $5,000 has 
been taken out. 

An official of one of the largest motor 
insurance firms in London said at an 1n- 
terview that he considered it necessary 
for the sake of the walking public that 
all motorists should be insured for third 
party risks. 

“People have no right,” he declared, 
“to go out on the road, even on the 
shortest journey, unless they are fully 
insured. No person has a right to buy a 
car unless he is prepared to pay any 
damage which he may inflict upon a 
third party. 

“There is one direction at least in 
which this scheme will be a boon if it 
were worked through the existing insur- 
ance companies. There are motorists in- 
surance companies will not accept be- 
cause of their records of reckless and 
careless driving. At present these ‘bad 
risks’ carry on uninsured, driving as 
recklessly as usual. 

“If the granting of a license to drive 
or own a car were conditional on the 
applicant being insured, then these ‘bad 
risks’ would be unable to get a license, 
because no insurance means no license. 
For some little time after the bill came 
into force these undesirable drivers 
would perhaps succeed in finding smaller 
companies to take them all, but event- 
ually they would be cut out. 

“The question would then naturally 
arise: How would the Government pro- 
pose to deal with this type of driver? 
Would they insist on companies taking 
them on or would they administer an in- 
surance scheme of their own? 

“Many motorists will, of course, ob- 
ject to the bill, and I am not sure that 
every insurance company will welcome 
it. Motorists will urge that they can- 
not afford the money. Insurance com- 
panies will raise objections. They will 
object to Government control until the 
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scheme is more fully outlined. It is diffi- 
cult to form any more definite opinion.” 

All the London dailies are adding 
their quota about the new bill. 
Star says: 

It sounds rather technical, but in fact 
it is perfectly simple. A third-party 
risk is the risk run (for example) by a 
pedestrian of being injured or killed by 
a motorist. The motorist, and the 
motor, are probably insured. But an 
official of the largest motor insurance 
firm in London is responsible for the 
statement that not one motorist in forty 
carries any insurance to enable him to 
indemnify a third party. This is an old 
“Star” subject, and we are therefore de- 
lighted that Lord Russell has introduced 
in the House of Lords a bill to make 
the insurance of motor vehicles against 
third-party risks compulsory. 

If every motorist were a person of 
substantial means or good for damages 
if sued in the courts, this would not be 
necessary. But as we all know, the 
roads are full of motor vehicles, owner- 
driven but scarcely owner-owned, for 
the nominal owners are not worth pow- 
der and shot if it becomes necessary io 


make them responsible for injuries 
which they may cause. It would be un- 
reasonable to say that no one should 


drive a car who could not show that he 
was worth say £1,000 after all his just 
debts were paid, but it is not only rea- 
sonable, but common prudence, to insist 
that he shall invest the very modest 
price of a third-party policy. 

Lord Peel, for the Government, was 
not very helpful, and talked vaguely of 
increasing the penalties for reckless driv- 
ing. That is all very well, but it does 
not help the crippled victim of a motor 
car, to fine or imprison the driver. What 
he needs is compensation, and he should 
be assured of it. 


PROFIT SHARING 


The Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
Mutual Insurance Co., of London, adver- 
tises that it is the only motor insurance 
company in the world which allocates a 
share of its profits to its agents and brokers. 
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Court Approves Union 
and Northwestern Deal 


COMMISSIONER SMITH LOSES 


Powers of Insurance Department Out- 
lined; Railroad Commission Had 
Right to Issue Permit 


Insurance 
Smith has 


Commissioner W. 
lost his fight to 
exchange of stock between the Union 
Indemnity Co., New Orleans, and __ the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety Co, 
Milwaukee, on a basis of 4.4 to one when 
a decision by Judge E. Ray Stevens in 
Dane county circuit court, Wisconsin, 
ordered the Railroad Commission and _ the 


Stanley 
prevent the 


Commissioner to issue a permit for the 
exchange. 

The case has been hanging fire — for 
months. Smith announced that the de- 


cision would be appealed to the supreme 
court, where it will probably be heard at 
the October term. 3efore the circuit 
court, Commissioner Smith was represented 
by M. B. Olbrich, Madison, intervening 
stockholders by J. B. Shaw, Milwaukee, 
the Union Indemnity Co., by B. A. Salt- 
zalein, Milwaukee; some minority  stock- 
holders by Walter Bender, Milwaukee, and 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission by T. 
EK. MelIntosh, assistant attorney general. 

Commissioner Smith held that exchange 
on the basis of 5.4 to one would be more 
fair to the Northwestern stockholders. 
Judge Stevens held that in involving a 
mere exchange of stock the — insurance 
commissioner hag no power except to 
express his approval or disapproval and 
that it is in the power of the railroad 
commission to issue the permit. The sta- 
tutes say nothing of mergers or consolida- 
tion, Judge Stevens declared, and he added 
that the question was one of judicial and 
not administrative functions : 

The decision in part follows: 


The Decision 


“Chapter 183 of the statutes vests full 
power in the Railroad Commission to de- 
termine whether such permits shall be 
granted subject only to the condition that 
securities of insurance companies — shall 
not be issued ‘without the approval of the 
insurance commissioner.” Section 183.28 
of the statutes. This section does not 
prescribe that any formal application be 
made to the Insurance Commissioner for 
his approval or that he shall evidence his 
approval or disapproval by any order of 
other formal determination. On the cot- 
trary it leaves the commissioner free to 
make an investigation in any way that 
he determines to be necessary. He may 
make such investigation, as he did on this 
application, by having a representative of 
his department participate in the hear- 
ing. He may base his refusal to approve 
on the facts developed in the hearing be- 
fore the Railroad Commission, as he did 
in this case. He may express his disap- 
proval informally in a letter without 
entering any order or other formal deter- 
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mination, as he did in this case. He would 
also have had the power to hold hearings 
and to make separate investigations had 
he found it necessary to do so, before 
passing on this application, When the 
commissioner is ready to act all that he 
is required to do is to express his approv- 
al or disapproval to the Railroad Commis- 
sion. It is the Railroad Commission that 
is charged with the duty of issuing the 
permit. In case the permit is refused, the 
Railroad Commission must be before the 
court if the court is to review such refusal 
to grant the permit. 

“The proof establishes without  con- 
troversy that the proposed exchange of 
stock will not only work no fraud upon 
those who propose to accept the stock 
for that of the Northwestern company, 
but it also establishes the fact that this 
exchange will be to the advantage of the 
holders of Northwestern stock. In fact 
the proof shows that liquidation and large 


loses to Northwestern stockholders — is 
reasonably certain to follow unless this 
exchange is made or some other plan 


worked out to give the Northwestern a 
larger working capital. So far as the 
record discloses, the issuing of this permit 
will be the most effective way of pre- 
serving the assets of the Northwestern 
for its stockholders and for those for 
whose benefit it has issued its policies. The 
Insurance Commissioner did not attempt 
to controvert these facts upon the trial. 
The proof at the hearing before the Com- 
mission leads to but one conclusion, the 
one that was reached by the Railroad 
Commission,—that it cannot be determined 
that the proposed exchange of stock ‘is 
so clearly unfair and unequitable that a 
permit must be denied.’ Letter of Rail- 
road Commission to Commissioner of In- 
surance, June 19, 1925. The proof at the 
trial discloses a change in the condition 


of the Northwestern since the hearing 
before the Commission that leaves no 
doubt that the commission reached the 


correct conclusion. The evidence discloses 
that the condition stated in the letter of 
the Insurance Commissioner of June 23, 
1925 has been met in that the holders of 
two-thirds of the stock of the North- 
western Company have evidenced their 
approval of the exchange by depositing 
their stock. The Commissioner’s refusal 
to approve is only “for the present.” The 
letter is at most a tentative disapproval 
showing a willingness to reconsider the 
matter and indicating that the exchange 
may have official approval if two-thirds 
of the stockholders approve the exchange. 
jut until the Commissioner does approve 
the Commission is powerless to act. . . 


Decisions Must Be Reasonable 


“The determination of the Insurance 
Commissioner made under the provisions 
of the Blue Sky Law is to be tested by 
the same standards that apply to the de- 
cisions of the Railroad Commission under 
this law. The decisions of both the Com- 
mission and the Commissioner must be 
reasonable and lawful. Neither can stand 
wiless based upon substantial credible 
evidence. There being no evidence to sus- 
tam the determination of the Commis- 
stoner that the proposed basis of exchange 
did not “seem fair, just and equitable,” 
the plaintiff and the intervening stockhold- 
ers of the Northwestern are entitled to 
the approval of the Insurance Commis- 
Stoner and the issuance of the permit. 
This result can best be attained by a 
mandatory injunction directed to both the 
Railroad Commission and to the Com- 
Missioner of Insurance. The facts alleged 
in the complaint and ‘in the petitions of 
the Intervenors, together with the prayer 
‘or relief in the complaint are sufficient to 
Warrant the granting of this relief with- 
out amendment or farther pleadings.” 


i. * ote i 

Barry Colding, a leading surety attor- 
sd of San Francisco, was a visitor in 
New York last week 





- The Standard Accident has discontinued 
‘ssuing non-cancellable policies with a 


fourteen-day elimination period. 


Union-Northwestern 
Financing Plan Out 


IDENTITIES 





TO KEEP THEIR 


Will Be Owned he Insurance Securities 
Company of New Orleans, La.; 
Financial Advantages 


Plans for the refinancing of the North- 
western Casualty & Surety of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have been made public by W. 
Irving Moss, president of the Northwest- 
ern and the Union Indemnity since the 
outcome of the favorable court action 


permitting the affiliation of the two 
companies. 

According to the plans the North- 
western and the Union Indemnity will 


be under the ownership of the Insurance 
Securities Co. of New Orleans, a Louisi- 
ana corporation, whose capitalization 1s 
in excess of $5,000,000. Although the two 
companies will be controlled by the In- 
surance Securities company, they will 
enjoy separate identities, taking advan- 
tage only of the financial flexibility of 
the new arrangement, especially as to 
additional surplus available to take care 
of the growth of the companies. 

The articles of incorporation of the 
Northwestern are being amended to 
make its authorized capital $700,000. in- 
stead of $1,000,000. Of this million dollar 





FORMING CASUALTY COMPANY 

Notice of intention to incorporate the 
United States Indemnity Corp. in New 
York has been filed. It will insure 
against all risks specified in subdivisions 
3 and 9 of section 70 of the insurance 
law. Incorporators are: L. P. Hosmer, 
John F. Sweeney, Theodore H. Bridg- 
man, Howard Cline, H. W. Noble, Oliver 
J. Troster, Al Watzdorf, Joseph Gron- 
dahl, A. L. Archard, Herbert Archard, 
Charles H. Bose, E. G. Schumann, Wim. 
H. Hansen. 





General Agents: 


UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 





GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, Inc. 


ALEXANDER GREENE, President 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. 


Metropolitan Automobile Managers: 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE Co. 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 





authorized capital, slightly more than 
$900,000 was paid in. Steps have been 
taken to wipe out the impairment of 


capital which the Northwestern suffered 
recently as well as to build up a surplus 
of from $600,000 to $750,000, and the sum 
necessary to accomplish this will be paid 
in at once. 

The Northwestern will set out to make 
agency connections in all states in which 
the Union Indemnity is licensed to do 
business. 

Preparation is being made to launch 
two new lines by the Northwestern 
which hereafter will write burglary and 
theft and plate glass insurance. Although 
the addition of these new lines were an- 
nounced some months ago, no steps were 
taken to underwrite these types of busi 
ness, which the company’s charter au- 
thorizes it to write. Forms are now in 
the hands of a printer and the under- 
writing of the new lines will begin 
shortly. 


Joseph B. Cornell, special agent of the 
Automobile Insurance Company in the 
State of Michigan, was formerly an in 
spector for the Michigan Rating Bureau. 
He held this position from 1920) until 
November 15, 1924, when he took up his 
present work with the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., assisting state agent Carter. 





21STH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED i716 
UNITED STATBS BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
hicage 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cer. Sansome and Sacraments Ste. 
Sam Francisco, Cal. 











contracts. 





To men and agencies who 
appreciate direct and ad- 
vantageous facilities for 
the exploitation of su- 
perior insurance practices, 
we offer remunerative 


Casualty Insurance 
Surety Bonds 
All forms of Accident and Health 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


CHICAGO 











Law Firm Allowed 
$7,500 For a Fee 


HAD PETITIONED FOR 


$15,000 


Aftermath of Equitable Surety Litiga- 
tion in Missouri; Preferred 


Creditors Paid in Full 


By agreement with State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Ben C. Hyde, of Mis- 
souri, a fee of $7,500 was allowed July 
31 to. the law firm of Mortan Jourdan 
and Fred L. English, and an equal 
amount to Thomas M. Pierce, attorney, 
for legal services in connection with the 
liquidation of the Equitable Surety 
Company of St. Louis. 

The attorneys represented the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department which took 
charge of the insurance company’s af- 
fairs on July 2, 1919. The St. Louis 
Circuit Court recently ordered Hyde to 
liquidate the company and to sell off the 
securities on deposit with the department 
for the benefit of creditors. 

The petition for the $15,000 in fees 
represented that the petitioners had been 
receiving a joint retainer of $250 a 
month but this was in connection with 
ordinary and usual legal matters. 

The extra compensation was 
for on the grounds that the 
were required to render 
extraordinary services in 
contemplated nor 


asked 
attorneys 
unusual and 
matters not 
covered by the re- 


tainer. 

Preferred creditors of the company 
have been paid in full while general 
creditors to date have been paid 15 


cents on the dollar. The sale of the re- 
maining assets including the deposits 
with the Missouri Department will net 
a sum sufficient to pay off general cred- 
itors. These have a value of 
$430,500. 

Circuit Judge Rosskopf has taken un- 
der advisement exceptions filed by Ma- 
jor A. Downing to the action of Referee 
R. C. Grier in cutting his bill for legal 
services to the company from $3,700 to 
$2,025. Downing claims the original bill 
was reasonable. 


assets 


L. H. Cook, superintendent of the ac- 
cident and health department in the met- 
ropolitan department of the Royal In- 
demnity, sailed this week for a month’s 
business and pleasure trip abroad. He 
expects to visit England, France and 
Italy. 


Arthur W. Collins, United States man- 
ager of the Zurich General Accident & 
Liability, was a recent visitor in New 


York. 
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Company 


Amalgamated Mutual Auto Insurance 

Co 
American Mutual Liability 
Allied Mutuals Liability.............. 
Auto Cab Mutual Indemnity.........- 
Auto Mutual Liability..............-. 
20th Century Mutual Auto Co........ 
City Service Mutual Casualty Corp.... 
Employer’s Mutual 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity.......... 
Federal Mutual Liability 
Liberty Mutual 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty........ 






Utica Mutual 
Utilities Mutual ....ccccccccccccccccce 
Interboro Mutual Jndemnityt........- 
(*)—Included with acquisition cost. 
(7) 


American Mutual 
Employer’s Mutual ..........ccceeers 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity.......... 
Federal Mutual Liability.............- 
EAberty Mutual ...cccccorcsscscecces 
Lumber Mutual Casualty............ 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty........ 
Merchants Mutual Casualty........... 
Security Mutual Casualty............. 
ee ER Perr rere Tre 
Utilities Mutual 

(*)—Included 


with acquisition cost. 


Amalgamated Mutual Auto Ins. Co.... 
American Mutual Liab. Ins. Co...... 
Allied Mutuals Liab. Ins. Co........ 
Auto Cab Casualty Mutual Indemnity. . 
Auto Mutual Liability............... 
20th Century Mut. Auto Cas. Ins. Co. 
City Service Mut. Cas. Corp........ 
The Employers’ Mutual 
Exchange Mutual 
Federal Mutual 
ON a ESS err 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty........ 
Merchants Mutual Casualty........... 
Mutual Casualty (*) 

N. Y. Mutual 


Indemnity ; : : : : : : : : 
EET is 020s 08000000 


ee 
Security Mutual Casualty............. 
0 SS eae ee ee 
be a ee 
Interborough Mutual Indemnity 
*Included with acquisition cost. 
(*) Including property damage 





American Mutual Liability Ins. Co.... 
Allied Mutuals Liability.............. 
Remeers Biatees wcccccccsescceccscce 
mameiee Beate Bete). cece ccsccccecs 
Eenplovers BEataed .ccccsccccsscossess 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity 





Federal Mutual Liability... . 

Liberty Mutual .......... 

Lumber Mutual Casualty............. 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty......... 
i Ty  o vincsacevesecenesce® 
Security Mutual Casualty............. 
Se SERENE Gane shonssbhogeeasenwesd 
ce Eero eee 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity.......... 


MUTUAL COMPANY EXPERIENCE EXHIBITS 


1924 AUTO PROPERTY DAMAGE 





- Underwriting Expense Analysis 
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46,893 2,218 3,466 7,168 2,072 
285,349 141,573 46,066 21,707 14,203 
11,524 3,920 1,354 106 2,362 
43,465 12,663 9,983 12,723 1,292 
164,354 51,118 14,148 35,832 15,485 
87,457 35,576 18,238 24,457 3,940 
30,734 13,102 926 5,635 1.957 
10,497 6,697 412 828 573 
47,857 26,760 4,168 5,778 9 
102,904 60,724 27,576 6,058 6,635 
301,664 176,622 36,060 37,441 15,478 
34,481 11,792 3,896 831 3,185 
583,380 207,516 49,580 122,870 24,525 
170,691 46,935 32,884 51,677 0" 
45,207 23,723 5,243 9,537 1,966 
91,055 74,969 17,882 3,595 2,389 
59,775 23,609 6,021 1,305 3,915 
22,667 10,264 2,235 140 944 
64,439 20,740 5,409 0 9,895 


Including property damage and collision other than auto. 
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239 6,553 
110 1,072 
595 10,545 
1,413 —835 
4,233 28,128 
303 4,763 
10,273 145,917 
4,150 35,043 
276 1,360 
1,065 —9,782 
658 24,112 
213 9,032 
488 30,293 


1924 AUTOMOBILE COLLISION 


78,744 28,954 5,093 4,128 
2,613 356 65 145 
219 0 2 26 
3,798 296 511 248 
36,437 15,341 4,734 4,522 
5,974 3,032 440 204 
141,769 52,418 16,626 26,533 
7,395 2,652 1,708 2,432 
2,382 1,933 86 220 
12,521 1,439 652 258 
3,056 1,079 225 20 


1924 AUTOMOBILE 


151,723 22,724 8,399 23,194 
814,438 226,636 82,180 65,207 
42,769 37,846 560 0 
176,082 142,721 33,865 54,239 
464,509 128,435 42,445 107,759 
323,658 193,976 66,813 87,897 
153,673 60,650 4,634 8,179 
38,249 34,306 3,430 3,278 
162,916 88,887 14,601 19,683 
258,803 98,471 33,259 14,514 
929,392 452,100 110,073 115,352 
75,023 29,813 10,284 2,480 
1,589,256 557,941 229,300 324,816 
426,118 205,253 99,552 122,126 
13,344 5,393 830 1,102 
255,207 133,096 31,767 49,686 
304,713 107,960 51,594 19,806 
143,387 49,867 13,211 3,171 
49,754 29,048 4,683 321 
180,459 96,021 30,628 0 
$54,355 276,027 132,847 65,292 
51,753 27,725 11,193 0 
10,989 4,817 160 1,078 
2,654 532 581 86 
55,107 15,459 15,877 3,766 
24,673 21,875 3,304 3,101 
233,045 46,194 24,833 11,834 
468,955 288,140 55,312 16,884 
22,791 10,643 3,913 696 
62,637 17,017 7,374 13,034 
1,014 351 185 2 
301,752 154,085 28,596 16,431 
41,974 7,514 4,109 941 
247,812 26,340 22,282 1,685 
12,415 9,075 947 0 


18,656 
38,678 
5,914 
5,175 
46,455 
15,761 
24,788 
2,157 
32 
15,901 
47,687 
9,592 
61,167 
0o* 
3,163 
24,830 
8,546 
9,479 
2,158 
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2,801 
11,334 
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39,560 


1,607 
11,660 
396 
2,206 
4,871 
3,216 
1,195 
410 
1,982 


EXPENSE 


75,270 
40,386 
3,602 
65,340 
132,547 
41,885 
32,765 
7,132 
36,936 
90,163 
182,641 
22,712 
356,255 
10,107 
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16,421 
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65,661 
13,359 
39.405 
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31.1 8.6 21.8 9.4 
40.7 20.9 28.0 4.5 
7.0 A. 3.0 2.5 
63.9 3.9 7.9 5.6 
55.9 8.7 12.1 0 
59.0 26.8 5.9 6.4 
58.6 12.0 12.4 5.1 
47.9 15.9 3.4 13.0 
Ke) 8.5 21.1 4.2 
y+ Be 19.2 0 30.3 
52:5 11:6 ©6211 11.0 
$2.3 19.6 3.9 2.6 
39.5 10.1 2.2 6.5 
45.3 9.8 6 4.1 
32.2 8.4 a) 9.1 
36.8 6.5 5.2 4.7 
13.6 2.5 5.5 2.6 
0 1.4 12.0 0 
-7.8 13.5 6.5 72 
42.1 13.0 12.4 5.1 
50.7 7.1 3.4 335 
37.0 11.7 18.7 3.8 
35.9 yO | 0 28.8 
81.2 3.6 9.3 as 
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EXHIBIT 


THAN AUTO 


272,631 
4,920 


181,006 
21,766 


14.9 5.5 15.3 12.3 
27.8 10.1 8.0 4.7 
8.8 13 0 13.8 
81.0 19.2 30.8 2.9 
27.6 9.1 23.2 10.0 
59.9 20.6 27.2 4.9 
33.0 2.5 15.0 13.5 
90.0 8.9 8.4 5.6 
54.6 9.0 12.1 0 
38.1 12.9 5.6 6.1 
48.6 11.9 12.4 5.3 
39.7 13.7 33 12.8 
35.1 14.4 20.5 3.8 
48.2 33.3 0 28.6 
40.4 6.2 8.2 23.7 
52.2 12.4 18.6 9.9 
35.4 16.9 6.5 2.8 
34.8 9.2 2.2 6.6 
58.4 9.4 6 4.3 
53.2 16.9 0 9.0 
32.3 15.5 7.6 5.6 
53,5 21.6 0 11.4 
43.8 1.4 9.8 Re 
20.0 6.8 3.2 28.9 
28.1 28.8 6.8 5.9 
88.7 13.4 12.6 0 
19.8 10.7 5.1 5.6 
61.4 11.8 3.6 5.1 
46.7 17.2 3.1 10.6 
27.2 11.8 20.8 3.9 
34.6 18.2 2:1 23.0 
51.1 9.5 5.4 3.8 
17.9 9.8 2.2 6.7 
10.6 9.0 Pe 4.6 
—73.1 7.6 6 101 
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GRADY HEADS LECTURE BODY 


Made Chairman of Committee of the 

Insurance Society of New York; 

__ Courses Commence in October 

Che Insurance Society of New York 
las appointed John H. Grady, of the 
Standard Accident, as chairman of the 
‘ommittee in charge of the lectures in 
fasualty and surety insurance. 

The committee consists of Rexford 
Crewe, of the Maryland Casualty; John 
C, Mays, of the Royal Indemnity; 
veorge E. Hayes, of the Union Indemnity 
and J. R. Rooney, of the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of* North America. The 
commence in the latter part 
0 October and will include a three-year 
“ourse in casualty insurance and a year’s 
‘ourse in suretyship. 
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% % % % % % % % % 
American Mutual Liability............ 11,226 4,367 2,468 1,517 579 15 174 2,047 38.9 22.0 13.5 5.2 Jl 15 42.3 18.2 
Employer's ED . nteses Peer 652 80 d 2 20 16 6 481 12.3 PY 6.5 X32 2.5 1.0 13.9 0 73.8 
Employers Mutual Indemnity.......... 5,798 3,411 256 702 1 0 70 1,356 58.8 4.5 12.1 0 0 1.2 17.8 0 23.4 
Federal Mutual Liability.............. 12,046 13,766 5,568 610 669 64 159 8,863 114.3 46.2 5.1 5.6 a 1.3 58.7 6 73.6 
Liberty Mutual.............. x ee 12,016 8,128 1,405 433 616 0 117 1,091 67.7. 11.7 3.6 5.1 0 1.0 21.4 1.8 9.1 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty.......... 8,303 4,803 1,353 1,654 272 310 142 —234 57.9 16.3 20.0 3.3 3.7 1.7 45.0 0 —2.9 
Security Mutual Casualty... 2,946 669 302 116 130 0 83 1,870 22.7 10.3 4.0 4.4 0 2.8 21.5 7.6 63.4 
WUE MAUMEE, oeeeicccscccestscrsences 1,969 1,776 133s 56 171 6 27 —222 0.1 7.8 2.9 8.7 3 1.4 21.1 8 11.2 
P O 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
» American Mutual Liability............ 8,585,853 5,269,529 695,332 395,463 506,453 269,030 128,431 1,302,887 61.4 8.1 4.6 5.9 3.1 1.5 23.2 2 15.2 
Allied Mutuals Liability............... 765,316 436,010 48,338 9,374 104,224 39,424 7,417 126,746 57.0 6.3 1.2 13.6 $.3 9 27.2 8 16.5 
he CT cnecscsnaswanee< os se 146,121 48,600 4,018 13,887 29,401 3,638 41,796 51,477 33.2 2.7 9.5 20.1 2.4 $2 33.5 a 35.2 
Butcher’s Mutual Casualty Co......... 6,176 2,409 0 0 5,231 0 0 2,113 39.0 0 0 84.7 0 0 = 84.7 0 34.2 
Coal Merchant’s Mutual.............. 136,259 66,915 11,365 6,548 13,482 248 3,735 30,339 49.1 8.3 4.8 10.0 py 2.7 26.0 2.7 22.3 
Empire State Mutual... .ccccccccceces 50,691 54,106 2,506 1,927 15,406 3,728 442 26,434 106.6 4.9 3.8 20.4 7.4 9 47.4 1.8 §2.1 
Employers’ Mutual ..... esecccese . 637,815 446,683 46,144 47,088 34,819 34,532 9,370 17,068 70.0 7.3 7.4 5.4 5.4 1.1 26.6 6.0 2.7 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity...... ee 416,937 281,812 9,965 51,630 82 11,450 5,041 43,580 69.5 2.5 12.7 0 2.8 1.2 19.2 0 11.3 
Federal Mutual Liability.............. 3,084,834 1,815,767 254,689 157,798 172,832 48,815 67,300 549,653 58.9 8.2 5.1 5.6 1.6 2.2 22.7 6 17.8 
Indiana Liberty Mutual ............ ‘ 158,899 80,407 14,580 13,660 32,148 997 1,894 6,300 4 Jl 8 2 0 0 4 0 ye 
a eee weeenca ae 207,902 110,574 3,363 17 16,025 9,569 1,679 68,235 53.2 1.6 a) 7.7 4.6 8 14.7 By 32.8 
iberty Mutual ete eeeeee C0 edeecnccee 6,597,992 3,776,660 493,785 237,729 338,538 216,185 118,689 968,925 57.2 7.5 3.6 5.1 3.3 1.8 21.3 1 21.6 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 696,342 411,862 53,852 21,436 103,990 17,069 6,547 77,452 59.1 7.7 3.1 14.9 2.5 9 29.1 6 11.1 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty....... 930,577 539,346 58,161 28,399 35,811 45,774 14,070 197,385 58.0 6.3 3.1 3.8 4.9 1.5 19.6 4.2 21.2 
Mutual Casualty ,.....ccccccccecccses 45,560 29,724 1,158 1,202 9,756 1,158 348 1,086 65.2 2.5 2.6 21.4 1.9 8 29.2 2.4 3.2 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual. . 152,384 73,919 5,022 4,000 12,668 5,155 2,524 48,554 $8.5 3.3 2.6 8.3 3.4 1.6 19.2 3 31.8 
Security Mutual Casualty............. 1,836,552 825,007 105,027 89,593 58,555 24,848 29,518 688,132 44.9 5.7 4.9 3.2 1.4 1.6 16.7 8 37.5 
U. S. Mutual Liability.... 127,057 36,911 14,303 0 13,319 0 1,038 61,664 29.0 11.2 0 10.5 0 & 22s Al 48.5 
PER TUR eececcenssctesccsescoes 1,884,718 1,475,373 160,342 38,853 116,098 74,408 19,955 1,527 78.3 8.5 2.0 6.1 3.9 1.0 21.7 1 mh 
Utilities Mutual ....... beeseces Coecee 917,612 829,062 79,274 5,860 39,400 70,095 8,120 119,261 90.3 8.6 6 4.3 7.6 a] 22.1 5 13.0 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity.......... 195,692 132,591 9,220 0 15,219 11,007 1,178 27,240 67.7 4.7 0 7.8 5.6 6 18.7 4 13 
INCREASED WARRANTY LIMITS 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity........... 10,207 3,411 256 702 1 0 183 7,636 0 0 23.4 0 0 1.8 25.2 0 74.8 
1924 FIDELITY EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty......... 6,973 $2 0 2,543 545 49 353 3,428 7 0 36.5 7.8 Ey 5.1 50.1 0 49.2 
1924 PLATE GLASS EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty.......... 41,762 13,982 311 9,291 1,771 1,210 707 14,183 33.5 7 22.3 4.2 2.9 1.7 31.8 7 34.0 
1924 BURGLARY & THEFT EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty.......... 19,721 7,707 389 5,142 1,090 671 571 4,157 39.0 2.0 26.1 3.5 3.4 2.9 39.9 0 31.1 
1924 STEAM BOILER EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
WAN ERMINE 5 ia sicmdce ta ebece beeeed 174,716 4,549 402 4,004 24,409 36,456 2,014 103,064 2.6 2 2.2 13.9 20.8 1.1 8.5 1 58.9 
1924 ACCIDENT EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
se 2 2,406,527 741,579 88,440 734,788 201,243 26,737 66,383 547,094 30.8 3.7 = 30.5 8.4 1.1 2.8 46.5 0 22.7 
1924 HEALTH EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
PMNS Mittal BMGs. 6 cc sccieasicvesecee 2,138,068 1,012,769 92,049 759,124 209,457 27,828 69,093 32,526 47.1 4.3 35.5 9.8 1.3 3.2 $4.2 0 1.5 
STATE INSURANCE FUND—1924 COMPENSATION EXPENSE EXHIBIT 
N.Y. State Insurance Fund........... 3,719,832 2,953,735 133,671 89,772 378,835 79,463 0 198,514 79.4 3.6 2.4 10.2 2.1 0 18.3 3.1 a3 





CASUALTY BUREAU ELECTION 

The Aetna affiliated companies, the 
Maryland Casualty and the Independence 
Indemnity were elected Southern members 
of the governing committee of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters at a meet- 
ing held in Los Angeles recently. 


LAWTON JOINS BOARD 

Frank P. Lawton, Portage, Wis., has 
been appointed a member of the Wis- 
consin compensation insurance board by 
Gov. John J. Blaine. He _ succeeds 
Thomas W. Broughton, who resigned to 
become connected with a Chicago insur- 
ance firm. The board is in charge of the 
enforcement of the compensation insur- 
ance law. 
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Additional Lloyds’ List 
(Continued from page 26) 

Cc. T. BOWRING & CO (INSURANCE) 

W.  Haverceves, it 

vey Bowring. 


A. B. BRADFORD 
(Marine only) 
Arthur D. Bradford, Henry Corner, Ne- 
vile O. Duke, F. C. Corner, P. H. H. Kast- 
wood. 


Stevinson, Har- 


‘ BRAY, GIBB & CO., LTD. 
W. B. Berkeley, F. E. Bray, D. E. W. 
Gibb, W. N. Gibb. 
CRAWLEY, DIXON & BOWRING, LTD. 
(Marine only) 
H. Ernest Crawley, Clive 
CRAWLEY, 


Bowring. 
DIXON & BOWRING, LTD. 
(Non-Mi urine) 

J P. T. Evans, H. Ernest Crawley, E. 
Stevinson, G. B. Bluett, Harvey Bowring 


S. I. DA COSTA & SON, LTD. 
(Marine only) 
Denman, Denman, A. N. 

E. R. Price. 


DURTNELL & FOWLER. 
Percy Db. Durtnell. 


J. P. ELLIS 
(Marine only) 

J. P. Ellis, P. W. Richardson, R. D 
Denman, H. B. Cresswell. 


KF. J. L. FISH 
(Marine only) 
White, fF. J. L. Fish. 


KF. J. L. FISH 
(Marine only) 

Kk. 8S. Liddiard, IL. C. CGC. Lindsay, 
Charles O. Walker, Charles F Tindal, A. 
FF. F. Smith, H. H. Paynter, GC. K. Butler, 
F. Burnett-Stuart, Ef. A. V. Baker, H. E 
de Rougemont, CC. H Turner, W. F. 
Soames, KE. C. B. Merriman, Leonard A. 
Buss, L. Spencer Compton, G. Burnett- 
Stuart, B. M. Dawes, H. VP. G. Begbie. 


White, 


Stephen J. 


J. H. FOX & CO. 
(Marine only) 
S. Harper 


GEDGE, LESIGH & HUMPHERY 
H. ©. Humphery. 


GLANVILL, ENTHOVEN & CO. 
P. C. Mordan, F. V. Enthoven, B. A. 
Glanvill, A. D. R. Goulder, J.. Armour 
Macmillan. 


$87,000 PREMIUM 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. Writes Lender’s 
Bond on Jewelers’ Building Risk, 
Chicago Skyscraper 
The important part played by surety 
companies in the financing of ‘ large 
building projects is well illustrated by 
the case of the Jewelers’ Building, now 
being erected in Chicago. The construc- 
tion of this building is sponsored by the 


Jewelers’ Association of Chicago and its 
purpose is to provide a central location 
for the various jewelry manufacturers 


and wholesalers in Chicago, as well as 
for other industries allied with the jew 
elry trade. 

The main part of this imposing struc 
ture is to be twenty-four stories high, 
with a tower sixteen stories. 

After considering the risk from. all 
angles, making sure that sufficient funds 
were available to cover the estimated 
cost of erecting the building as well as 
a reasonable amount of extra work which 
might be necessary, and that all of the 
money derived from a loan would be 
used by the trustees to pay these costs, 
the F. & D. agreed to execute a lenders’ 
bond in the penalty of $1,750,000, for a 
premium of $87,000. Under the terms of 
this bond, the «company guaranteed the 
completion of the building according to 
terms and specifications and free of all 
liens which might be prior to the first 
Mortgage. 

Upon the security furnished by the F, 
& D.’s bond, the Federal! Securities Com- 
pany had no further hesitancy in permit- 
ting the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, as 
trustee, to disburse funds, from time to 
time, to pay the various costs of con- 
struction. 

Fred A. Price and W. G. Kress of 
Coykling, Price & Webb, were largely 
responsible for securing this splendid 
piece of business. 


G. F. Michelbacher, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, is expected to re- 
turn from San Francisco about August 
17 where he has been directing the open- 
ing of the California branch of the Na- 
tional Bureau, 





Lack of Uniformity 
in Laws Disturbs 


DEPOSITORY BOND SITUATION 


Status of Sureties Unknown; Recent 
_lowa Public Official Law May Be 
Unconstitutional 
The lack of uniformity of the laws of 
various states with regard to the deposi- 
tory liability of public officials is a sub- 
ject. causing surety underwriters much 
trouble and will probably be among the 
first discussions to be taken up by surety 
bodies when the vacation season is over 
and the insurance fraternity settles down 

to its usual course. 

The principal states where the com- 
panies experience difficulties are those of 
the Middle West 


and underwriters report that in most ot 


and Panhandle states 


these states they are unable to determine 
their status. 

It is hoped that this condition will be 
of short endurance but pending the 
clarification of certain laws recently 
passed the companies are approaching 
the subject of underwriting of various 
public official bonds with an added de- 
gree of caution. 

With respect to lowa a recent law has 
been passed creating a fund to take care 
of public depository liability. It is the 
opinion of lowa lawyers that the law 
as drawn may not be constitutional so in 
the meantime banks are refusing to put 
up depository bonds basing their refusal 
on the grounds that they are assessed to 
provide this fund. Public officials there- 
fore have to take a chance on the law 
being upheld or on there being no bank 
failures, 

One attorney general holds to the idea 
that a depository bond is nothing more 
than a contract of insurance, thus mak- 
ing the surety responsible for loss with- 
out recourse against banks, its stock- 
holders or any one else for salvage. 


R. M. CROSSMAN DIES 

Raymond M. Crossman, well known 
among New York casualty men, died in 
El Paso, Texas, July 31. Mr. Crossman 
for many years was a liability under- 
writer, being connected at various times 
with the Royal Indemnity, the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity and the Ocean 
Accident. 


Not more than 60% of the glass in 
grade floor store fronts is protected by 
insurance, and not more than 15% of the 
glass above the grade floors is insured. 
Knowing the facts, how can any insur- 
ance man fail to sell plate glass insur- 
ance ?—Service Bulletin. 


Bell & Co., iad agents of the 
Prved atin ( ‘asualty, at Calgary, Ala,, 
are getting out a house organ for the 
benefit of producers associated with the 
office. 
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THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 





@ John St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 

Palace Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








There Is No Advertisement 
—Like a Good Reputation 


N serving its clients, in every manner con- 

sistent with good business principles— 
Standard has earned a national reputation for 
fair dealing among agents and assureds. 

A good reputation is a valuable asset for any 
organization. We think we have one—forty- 
one years of satisfactory service built it. 

Today, from “coast to coast” wherever insur- 
ance is written, the emblem “Standard Service 
Satisfies” represents the highest type of insur- 
ance available. 


Add to your own reputation by selling 
“Standard Accident” policies. 
Standard writes: Automobile—Burglary . 


—Plate Glass—Accident and Sickness— : 
Liability Insurance and all forms of “<"y#REs 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Ervice 























American United States 


Surety Fidelity 


Company and 
of New York | | Suaranty Company 


100 BROADWAY R. HOWARD BLAND 
President 


Fidelity and 


Surety Beale A record of paying 


in twenty-seven 
years 1,333,440 


| claims in the 
Check Forgery and | amount of $111,366, 


Alteration Insurance 728.67. This, after 


Burglary Insurance 








all, is the acid test. 
































The &mployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Ineurance Company in the Werld 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEAL FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Emoleyers’ Linbility Building 


3% BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
AGENTS WANTED 


HOME OFFICE AT 
BALTIMORE 





Net Premiums in 1924 
Over $33,000,000 
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a : ° DantGn tae oven ars 7 atte + ae  e ‘ aebemeee 
Itinerary of National Pacific has agreed to run arene pe Accident Cover May able, he was asked how the situation 
aoe 2 . from San Antonio to New York anc could be alleviated by requiring a white 
Commissioners Meeting Boston, and are ready to make reserva- Not Be Issued Alone elephant as a bonus. He seemed to think 
tions at the present time. The ig Pte that a wider sale of health insurance 
end will be handled by R. H. DeButts, ‘ would help the loss ratio and that a re- 
BEING HELD AT SAN ANTONIO general Eastern passenger agent, 612 The MEDICAL MAN’S PREDICTION duction in rates would distribute the lia- 
: Knickerbocker, 152 West 42d street, corner 2 bility properly for this to take place. 
Eastern and Middle Western Delegates ae . ine Interview With Dr. L. E. Klingon, Medi- 
to Meet in New Orleans; Private 5 cal and Claim Examiner, Brings FRENCH LICK CONVENTION 
Cars Provided SUIT Forth Unusual Comment pd 
TI ficial iti to the Sfte-siatt TO DEFEND LIBEL President Henry of National Associa- 
1e official itinerary to the fifty-sixth ‘ oes ; ae these ‘Tell Biawers Aboud Metal 
: See a ear Commenting upon the future of in- oe See emaere ow ote 
cence —— oe me ye In- New York “Times” Comments on Letter come insurance, Dr. L. E. Klingoo, medi- Rates; Program Is Completed 
ae, cesliics tah tox eattins of Shatars to It From Sinnott & Canty cal and claim examiner of the United James W. Henry, president of the Na- 
and Middle ie rn Fae ce “a te Counsel States Fidelity & Guaranty, the Aetna tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
oS os r wats pola Sorcha cel aah Max D. Steuer, counsel for Sinnott & and others, made the yrediction this Agents, announces that the program for 
Orleans, preparatory to going West to- ‘ ’ pay : - I : - : , 
a, Sy — Canty, who on their behalf instituted suit week that if present conditions in the _ its annual convention which will be 
a oe + Mow Week be ee —. against daily papers for a very large sum accident and health field become pro- held from September 29 to October 1 
‘ 3:40 P. M. Wed a " Seger 9 because of the stories printed by the — gressively worse, the insurance com- at French Lick is practically completed. 
A hinat . ‘the | ; aoaames : a 9-35 th > papers relative to Sinnott & Canty’s in- — panies may find it necessary to require About hotel rates he says: 
ee hi! oe i ra ony : Atl 70 surance affairs, has written a letter to the sale of a policy including accident “To a great many of you French Lick 
& W < fan maa 4:20 P Mf Theos. the New York “Times” saying that after and health and refuse to issue accident Springs needs no introduction. Those 
& . rt hee nag a ai a r po thirty-three years at the bar these are alone. who attended the 1923 convention will 
day, t 1 a 3 Fie hstibbsie seer "oo his first libel suits, but he felt it neces- At the present time, he pointed out, recall, with pleasure, the beautiful sur- 
Orleans ft or c. igiee | ater sary to bring them. He again chides the accident only business is regarded as roundings and the many facilities avail- 
in the forenoon they will be joined xy the jewspapers for printing the Sinnott & being desirable and the only safe thing able for the enjoyment of a brief va- 
delegates from the Middle West who will Canty stories and for printing Comp- for the companies to play with, and he cation period afforded by the conven- 
have left Chicago by the Hlinois Central troller Craig’s news tips on the subject. also predicted that his statement would tion. Certain changes have been made 
at 12:30 P. M. Thursday. a : The “Times” makes this retort: not be passed without a challenge. in the hotel since our last meeting there 
The whole party will leave New Or- “The press would be abdicating one of The doctor advanced the following so that they are better equipped for 
leans on Friday evening at AS by the its essential functions if it did not give reasons for his opinion: handling a convention of this sort than 
Southern Pacific. Arriving at Galveston publicity to matter in respect to which 1. “Many disabilities which should be ever before. The hotel has been re- 
Saturday morning they will remain there the public is entitled to information. paid for under health may by the proper quested to send you a folder descrip- 
until Sunday night and will reach San The ‘Times’ holds it to be its duty to circumlocution be converted into acci- tive of its accommodations and if this 
Antonio Monday morning at 7 o'clock, print charges affecting the public inter- dents. We all know that claims for is not already in your hands, it will reach 
For the return trip the party will leave est when they are made by a responsi- abscesses, cataracts, hernias, infections, you shortly. The rates are: 
San Antonio at 9 a. m. Saturday morn- ple officer as the result of investigations erysipelas, phlebitis and other diseases $18.00 per day for double rooms with 
ing, September 19, by the Missouri Pacific, required by his official duties. Yet it have been paid for as accident, the as- bath for two people. $12.00 per day for 
reaching St. Louis at 11:15 a. m. Sun- would impartially open its columns to — sured being able to remember that trau- single rooms with bath. $14.00 per day 
day, leaving shortly afterward over the those concerned for any such explana-  matism was the exciting cause. for double rooms without bath. $8.00 
New York ¢ entral and arriving at New tion or reply as they sought to offer. 2. “The number of these so-called per day for single rooms without bath. 
York at 4:50 p. m., or at Boston at 7:25 [f by following this course a technical traumatic cases are increasing. Please make your reservations as early 
p. m. on Monday ; offense against the law of libel is com- “The courts are showing a marked as possible directly with the hotel. 
Regarding reservations, each member mitted, that is a risk which the ‘Times’ tendency to increase the coverage of —_— 
should apply to his ticket agent, giving is bound to incur. No self-respecting accident policies by liberal interpreta- We}. Jones, superintendent of the 
him a copy of this schedule and advising newspaper can permit a libel suit or the —tions—witness a recent decision which — burglary departme nt in the New York 
him that accommodations are desired on threat of one to act as a deterrent forced payment of a death claim due to office of the United States Fidelity & 
the private cars assigned to the party. As where the public interest is involved— typhoid fever.” Guaranty, has returned to his desk fol- 
to return accommodations, the Missouri Ed. ‘Times.’” Health insurance being rather unprofit- lowing a two-week’s vacation, 
a 
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= THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY = 
= = 
= = 
i meee —— 
= = 
= = 
= The “LONDON?” is one of the few companies without weak spots—it is a oes 
Smeeeel . . . . . . s *g*,8 . ee 
= specialist in every line it writes, offering perfect facilities and a matchless service to = 
= its agents and policyholders wherever and whenever the occasion arises. ey 
ly Not content with meeting competition, the “LONDON” habitually anticipates = 
it. This is clearly demonstrated in the way it writes steam boiler insurance. = 
The LONDON writes: The “LONDON” issues the clearest and most liberal steam boiler policy on = 
|S eS, the market with Super-Service in inspections and settlements. A highly trained = 
| mobile Property Damage, Avioeaobile force of engineers and inspectors is maintained by the “LONDON?” for the benefit = 
of policyholders at all times. = 
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= Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- The “LONDON” is a great company, not because it writes one line well, but = 
| = tractors’ Liability, Credit. rather because it handles all lines better than they are handled elsewhere. = 
— Electrical ge | Breakage, Eleva- ; . . cas = 
= tor —_ ity, Ry. Property Super-Service explains all that, and, in addition, makes all “LONDON” = 
= Seudege. ’ agencies desirable. = 
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’ = = me No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete with Our Own Agents. = 
. = Group Accident ‘and |, wl = 
| = Health, Hold-Up. ot 
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= Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine = 
= = COMPANY, LTD. = 
= Ownere’ Liability, Owners’ Censtruction = 
eee remand 
= ote ve HEAD OFFICE: Cc. M. BERGER = 
T => - 5 , 55 Fifth Ave, New York United States Manager = 
= Selary, Steam Boiler. = 
= Tgame Lisbiiity, Teams Property UNITED STATES BOARD = 
= nage F. W. LAWSON—Chairman = 
ne Occupancy. = 
= w P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd, of London - - - - + New York = 
= eneeete Congunention, D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - - - - + - Chicago = 
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; Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - - + + = «= Chicago = 
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Answers Contractors 
Bonding Questions 


PURPOSE OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


Hugh T. Millard, Federal Surety, Tells 
Agents of Importance of Appli- 
cation Queries 


to go through so 
answer so 


“Why do I 


much red 


have 
tape and 
asked application 


is a question rrequently asked 


many 
questions for on 


blanks?” 


by contractors of agents when asked 
to fill out an application for surety 
bonds. 

This question is answered by Hugh 
T. Millard, superintendent, surety bond 


the 
agency 


Federal Surety in 
bulletin in 


department of 
that 
as follows: 

The 
the application, 


company’s part 


asked under No. 1 of 
each properly answered, 


questions 


give us complete information as to the 


details of incorporation, if the firm hap- 


pens to be a corporation, and other- 


wise furnishes us with names and ad- 


dresses of the individuals composing the 
firm applying for a bond. It is in this 
part af the 
sometimes 


application that we are 


confused as to whether a 
firm, co-partnership, or a 
is making application. Care 
taken to make this feature clear to 
the home office. In a case where we 
are asked to give immediate authoriza- 
tion on some particular bond for a party 
for whom we have never executed a 
bond, we sometimes find difficulty in de- 
termining the exact address of our ap- 
plicant and, in order that ease, speed 
and efficiency may be attained in giv- 
ing the desired authorization as quickly 


corporation 
should be 


as possible, space for such information 
is on the application. 
Location 
Probably one of the very important 


questions which is neglected most fre- 
quently is question No. 4. Before filling 
this in, copy name as shown on the con- 
tract. If it is building, do not insert 
merely “Construction of a building, City 
of Davenport,” but state “The construc- 
tion of a ten-story, brick building locat- 
ed on the northeast corner of First and 
Second Streets, or located on First 
Street between Second and = Third 
Streets.” This is usually very clear on 
the contract and should be so specified 
on the application. The reason for this 
question is that some contractors are so 
equipped and so experienced in building 
a certain type of building, such as a 
garage, that constructing a courthouse 
or a ten or fifteen story building, or a 
school house, would be altogether out 
of their line of work. So the descrip- 
tion of the building is necessary. 
After we have noted the nature of 
the work to be performed and have 
analyzed the financial statement, the 
competitive bids are very carefully gone 
over. The importance of this infor- 
mation is familiar to all agents and the 


only suggestion we have to make in 
this connection is that we be advised 
more definitely with a letter of trans- 


mittal, in cases where 
submitted, i. €., we are sometimes con- 
fronted with a case where the success- 
ful bidder is apparently third or fourth 
from being low as shown on the appli- 
cation, whereas when we inquire as to 
the reason for this, it often develops 
that the low bids of the alternates were 
based on the substitution of more eco- 
nomical materials having been submit- 
ted in the proposal. 
Payments 

Considerable consideration is invariab- 
ly given to question 10 regarding pay- 
ments to be received on the contemplat- 
ed work. This particular question is of 
major importance in cases where there 
happens to be a little doubt as to the 
sufficiency of our applicant’s working 
capital. Sometimes contractors are 


alternate bids are 


given warrants, certificates or bonds. If 
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a contractor does not receive cash, we 
must then refer to his financial statement 
to see whether or not he is financially 
able to complete this work without bor- 


rowing on the warrants, certificates or 
bonds. Sometimes these warrants, certi- 
ficates or bonds are not of much value 


and we would like to know whether he 
has made arrangements to sell same, 
and for how much he is to sell them, 
and whether he took them into consid- 
eration when he bid on the work, ad- 
ding the difference between the face 
value of the bonds or certificates, and 
what he will receive for them. 
Sub-Letting 

large contracts we not 
only insist on the information asked for 
in question No, 21 relative to the work 
to be sublet, but also ask to be given 
complete information in this respect 
furnishing the names of the sub-con- 
tractors, their addresses, the amount of 
work to be performed by them and the 
amount bid by the general contractor on 
each respective piece to be performed 
by the sub-contractor. In addition, we 
must know how many of these contrac- 
tors have the assurance of being in a 
position to give corporate surety bonds 
if required by the general contractor. 

Although we do not take up separately 
each of the questions contained in the 
application, it does not by any means in- 
dicate that they are not of primary im- 
portance. They are, however, more or 
less explanatory and can be answered 
fully in a few words. Contracts vary 


In cases of 





Outlines Steps for 
Safety Campaign Start 


ACCIDENT DATA IMPORTANT 





Easy to Inaugurate But Hard to Con- 
tinue, Points Out Pamphlet of 
National Safety Council 





The experience of many companies con- 
ducting safety campaigns have been suc- 
cessful and prove the value of these cam- 
paigns, but starting a campaign is one 
task while maintaining them requires the 
strongest effort. This was pointed out in 
a pamphlet prepared by the National 
Safety Council which gives the ten steps 
necessary in starting a safety organiza- 
tion. 

The ten steps as outlined by the Council 
are: 

Secure 

Secure 


cooperation of manager. 


cooperation of superintendent. 


so greatly in nature and the number of 
features which may be incorporated that 
almost each particular contract contains 
some clause which, in order to properly 
fill out an application, must be explained 
in a letter of transmittal. Probably there 
is nothing which enables us to give 
prompt decisions on applications as care, 
deliberation, and thoroughness in sub- 
mitting the information and outlining the 
various factors to be considered. 








JUST 


It supplies a long felt need. 


Descriptions of coverage. 


THERE IS 


THE EASTERN 





Agents and Brokers! 


Know Where and How to Get Bond 
Business 


HAVE AT HAND THE 


FIDELITY & SURETY 
BOND DIGEST 


(Copyrighted 1925) 


Fits the Pocket 


Complete Information at a Quick Glance 


to handle any ordinary form of bond intelligently. 


The business in brief and in plain English. 


KEEP THIS UNEQUALED GUIDE ON BONDS 
IN YOUR OFFICE OR ON YOUR PERSON 


NOTHING LIKE THE 


FIDELITY & SURETY BOND DIGEST 
($2.00) 


86 Fulton Street, New York 
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Appoint a 
Appoint a 


safety engineer. 
central safety committee. 


Secure cooperation of foremen and sub-foremen, 


Organize foremen’s safety meetings. 


Appoint foremen’s inspection committee. 
Hold mass meeting of all employees. 
Appoint workmen’s safety committee. 
Start use of safety bulletin boards. 


Some companies, continues the council, 
appoint a safety engineer, install a few 
safeguards, and then automatically ex- 
pect their accidents to decrease in some 
miraculous way. These steps, necessary 
as they are, however are only a begin- 
ning, for accident prevention to be suc- 
cessful must have the active interest and 
cooperation of the entire industrial organ- 
ization, including the management, the 
superintendent, the foremen, and the work- 
ers. 

Outlining a program of activities the 
Council says: The safety man at the start 
should make a careful analysis of the 
records of accidents that have happened 
during the past year or two. He should 
also lay out a definite program of activi- 
ties, including ventilation, — sanitation, 
first-aid, accident records, safeguards, in- 
spections, committees, etc. It is well to 
chart the regular periods at which all 
equipment, etc., should be inspected. 


EXPLOSIVES AMENDMENTS 
New York Compenneiion Board Elimi- 
nates Seven Classifications in Group 
1, Page 48, of the Manual 


The classification and rating committee 
“ the Compensation Inspection Rating 

Board of New York has adopted amend- 
ments to the ammunitions and explosives 
manufacturing schedule of the compensa- 
tion manual. They are effective June 30, 
1925, and are as follows: 

Eliminate all of the eight classifications 
in Group 1, page 48 of the manual with 
the exception of 4766 and reword this 
classification as follows: Cartridge Mfg.— 
charging and loading—all operations  in- 
volving the handling of explosives and 


the mixing of fulminate (no explosive 
or fulminate mfg.) 
Eliminate all of the classifications in 


Group 2, pages 48 and 49 of the manual 
and substitute four classifications reading 
as follows: 

Black or blasting powder mfg.—inelud- 
ing the manufacture of mixtures in which 
black powder is the principal ingredient— 
ail employees, including drivers, chauffeurs 
and their helpers. 

High explosives mfg.—all employees in- 
cluding drivers, chauffeurs and __ their 
helpers. Note: This classification includes 
the manufacture of explosives recognized 
by the Bureau of Explosives as “High 


Explosives” such as dynamite, picric acid, 
chlorate powders, nitrate ammonia 
powders, nitro cellulose (gun cotton), 


trinitrotoluol, nitro starch, nitro glycerine, 
etc. 

Smokeless powder mfg.—no manufac- 
turing of high explosives—all employees 


including drivers, chauffeurs and _ their 
helpers. 
Cap, primer and detonator mfg.—in- 


cluding loading and mixing of fulminate 
—all employees including drivers, chauf- 
feurs and their helpers. 

The foregoing classifications will ‘dow 
symbol “a” on the printed rate sheet 


opposite each code number. 





ANDERSON APPOINTED 


A. 'M. Anderson has been appointed 
supervisor for the accident and health de- 
partment of the Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles. He was a former president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Los Angeles and commenced his life in- 
surance career with the Occidental in 
1913. In 1915 he organized the Universal 
Protective Association of Nebraska, re- 
turning two years later to the Occidental 
as a personal producer. In 1922 he was 
made supervisor for the Lincoln National 
Life at Los Angeles. 





The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has launched a campaign for new mem- 
bers. 
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DEFENDERS OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Our Seven Generals 





TASKER H. BLISS 
1853- 


“Rirst of all an American and after that a soldier.” 


The rank of General has been conferred on but seven of our military 
men in the history of the Country. 


Reproduced by THE. AMERICAN 
INsuraNce Co. of Newark, N. J 


“With everything AMERICAN 
tomorrow is secure.” 
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THE PLUS OF THOROUGH 


ITH scarcely a score of years to his 
credit, the youth of today talks freely 


of things that older men—or men now 


gone—yave a lifetime to discover or perfect. 


‘Through teachers, the accumulated experience 
of the past becomes the working knowledge of 
the present. Youth, with its great vigor, begins 
at the frontier of Age’s progress. “Therein lies 
the power of education or training. 


For years life insurance salesmen have had to 
“start from scratch.” Equipped with rate- 
books, they had facts and figures—little else. 
They had to earn while they learned. Costly 
mistakes were their teachers. 


Today the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company carefully trains each new field man 
in all the modern uses of life insurance. It 
maintains a Home Office Training School 
for that sole purpose. 


And not only are its representatives trained 
in the uses of life insurance by men who 
have devoted their lives to the study of such 
subjects, but they are taught how to sell and 
how to use the selling equipment ready for 
their hands. 


All this is done with the end in view that, 
by training, character, and experience, Phoenix 
Mutual representatives shall be fitted to give 
sound advice and expert counsel to those who 
have need of their services. Such men are 
making of life insurance a profession as dignified 
and as lucrative as medicine or law. 


Thus to the liberal contract of the Phoenix 
Mutual salesman is added the power of 
education — a power which increases his 
chances of success, adds to his prestige, and 
broadens the scope of his activities. 


TRAINING 


Vhis is the third of a series of advertisements dealing with. each plus or selling aid which enables 
Phoenix Mutual representatives to operate under more than a commission contract. Besides Sales 
Training which is discussed here, there is National Advertising, Sales.Research, Direct-by-mail Adver- 
tising, Selective Risk or Non- Medical facilities, our Home Budget Service}and our Salary Allotment Plan. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE 





First Policy leened 1851 
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